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SMUGGLED RELATIONS. humoured, sensible, cheerful old soul. Then 
why did Cogsford smuggle his mother all the 
Wuen I was a child, I remember to have | days of his life? I have not the slightest 
| had my ears boxed for informing a lady-|idea why. I cannot so much as say whether 
| visitor who made a morning call at our!/she had ever contracted a second marriage, 
| house, that a certain ornamental object onthe |and her name was really Mrs. Bean: or 
| table, which was covered with marbled-paper, | whether that name was bestowed upon her as 
_ “wasn’t marble.” Years of reflection upon|a part of the smuggling transaction. I only 
| this injury have fully satisfied me that the | know that there she used to sit at one end of 
| honest object in question never imposed upon | the hospitable table, the living image in a 
| anybody ; further, that my honoured parents, | cap of Cogsford at the other end, and that 
| though both of a sanguine temperament,|Cogsford knew that I knew who she was. 
never can have conceived it possible that it| Yet, if I had been a Custom-house ofticer 
might, could, should, would, or did, impose|at Folkestone, and Mrs. Bean a French 
upon anybody. Yet, I have no doubt that I|clock that Cogsford was furtively bring- 
_ had my ears boxed for violating a tacit com-|ing from Paris in a hat-box, he could not 
pact in the family and among the family | have made her the subject of a more deter- 
visitors, to blink the stubborn fact of the} mined and deliberate pretence. It was pro- 
marbled paper, and agree upon a fiction of| longed for years upon years. Itsurvived the 
| real marble. good old lady herself. One day, I received an 
_ Long after this, when my ears had been | agitated note from Cogsford, entreating me to 
| past boxing for a quarter of a century, I| go to him immediately ; I went, and found 
| al aman with a cork leg. That he hada|him weeping, and in the greatest affliction. 
| eork leg—or, at all events, that he was at im-| “ My dear friend,” said he, pressing my hand, 
mense pains to take about with him a leg|“TI have lost Mrs. Bean. Sheisno more.” I 
which was not his own leg, or a real leg—was| went to the funeral with him. He was in 
| so plain and obvious a circumstance, that the | the deepest grief. He spoke of Mrs. Bean, on 
whole universe might have made affidavit of it.|the way back, as the best of women. But, 
Still, it was always understood that this cork |even then he never hinted that Mrs. Bean 
leg was to be regarded as a leg of flesh and/was his mother; and the first and last 
blood, and even that the very subject of cork | acknowledgment of the fact that I ever had 
in the abstract was to be avoided in the|from him was in his last will, wherein he en- 
wearer’s society. treated “ his said dear friend and executor” 
I have had my share of going about the|to observe that he requested to be buried 
world ; wherever I have been, I have found| beside his mother—whom he didn’t even 
the marbled paper and the cork leg. I have|name, he was so perfectly confident that I 
found them in many forms ; but, of all their | had detected Mrs. Bean. 
Protean shapes, at once the commonest and| I was once acquainted with another man 
strangest has been—Smuggled Relations. | who smuggled a brother. This contraband 
I was on intimate terms for many, many | relative made mysterious appearances and 
years, with my late lamented friend, Cogs- | disappearances, and knew strange things. He 
ford, of the great Greek house of Cogsford | was called John—simply John. I have got 
Brothers and Cogsford. I was his executor. | into a habit of believing that he must have 
I believe he had no secrets from me but one| been under a penalty to forfeit some weekly 
—his mother. That the agreeable old lady | allowance if he ever claimed a surname. He 
who kept his house for him was his mother,| came to light in this way ;—I wanted some 
must be his mother, couldn’t possibly be} information respecting the remotest of the 
anybody but his mother, was evident: not | Himalaya range of mountains, and I applied 
to me alone, but to everybody who knew| to my friend Benting (a member of the Geo- 
him. She was not a refugee, she was not! graphical Society, and learned on such points), 
proscribed, she was not in hiding, there was|to advise me. After some consideration, 
ho price put upon her venerable head; she! Benting said, in a half reluctant and con- 
wus invariably liked and respected as a good-| strained way, very uulike his usual frank 
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manner, that he “thought he knew a man”|own experience, I have observed smuggled 
who could tell me, of his own experience, | relations to possess a wonderful quality of 
what I wanted to learn. An appointment|coming out when they die. My own dear 
was made for a certain evening at Benting’s|Tom, who married my fourth sister, and who 
house. I arrived first, and had not observed | is a great Smuggler, never fails to speak to 
for more than five minutes that Benting was | me of one of his relations newly deceased, as 
under a curious cloud, when his servant| though, instead of never having in the re- 
announced —in a hushed, and I may say|motest way alluded to that relative’s exist- 
unearthly manner—“ Mr. John.” A rather | ence before, he had been pérpetually discours- 
stiff and shabby person appeared, who called |ing of it. “My poor, dear, darling Emmy,” 
Benting by no name whatever (a singularity | he said to me, within these six months, “she ig 
that I always observed whenever I saw them | gone—I have lost her.” Never until that 
together afterwards), and whose manner was | moment had Tom breathed one syllable to me 
curiously divided between familiarity and dis-| of the existence of any Emmy whomsoever 
tance. I found this man to have been all over | on the face of this earth, in whom he had the 
the Indies, and to possess an extraordinary | smallest interest. He had scarcely allowed 
fund of traveller’s experience. It came from|me to understand, very distantly and gene- 
him drily at first ; but he warmed,and it flowed | rally, that he had some relations—“my 
freely until he happened to meet Benting’s} people,” he called them—down in Yorkshire, 
eye. Then, he subsided again, and (it ap-|“ My own dear, darling Emmy,” says Tom, 
peared to me), felt himself, for some unknown | notwithstanding, “she has left me for a better 
reason, in danger of losing that weekly allow-| world.” (Tom must have left her for his own 
ance. This happened a dozen times ina couple | world, at least fifteen years). I repeated, feel- 





of hours, and not the least curious part of the 
matter was, that Benting himself was always 
as much disconcerted as the other man. It 
did not occur to me that night, that this was 
Benting’s brother, for I had known him very 
well indeed for years, and had always under- 
stood him to have none. Neither can I now 
recall, nor, if I could, would it matter, by 
what degrees and stages I arrived at the 
knowledge. However this may be, I knew it, 
and Benting knew that I knew it. But, we 
always preserved the fiction that I could 
have no suspicion that there was any sort of 
kindred or affinity between them. e went 
to Mexico, this John—and he went to Aus- 
tralia—and he went to China—and he died 
somewhere in Persia—and one day, when we 
went down to dinner at Benting’s, I would 





ing my way, “Emmy, Tom?” “My favourite 
niece,” said Tom, in a reproachful tone, 
“Emmy, you know. I was her godfather, 
you remember. Darling, fair-haired Emmy! 
Precious, blue-eyed child!” Tom burst into 
tears, and we both understood that hence- 
forth the fiction was established between 
us that I had ‘been quite familiar with 
Emmy by reputation, through a series of 
years, 

Occasionally, smuggled relations are disco- 
vered by accident: just as those tubs may 
be, to which I have referred. My other half 
—I mean, of course, my wife—once disco- 
vered a large cargo in this way, which had 
been long concealed. In the next street to 
us, lived an acquaintance of ours, who was a 
Commissioner of something or other, and 








find him in the dining-room, already seated | kept a handsome establishment. We used to 
(as if he had just been counting the allowance | exchange dinners, and I have frequently 
on the table-cloth), and another day I would | heard him at his own table mention his father 
hear of him as being among scarlet parrots in}as a “poor dear good old boy,” who had 
the tropics; but, I never knew whether he| been dead for any indefinite period. He 
had ever done anything wrong, or whether he| was rather fond of telling anecdotes of his 
had ever done anything right, or why he went | very early days, and from them it appeared 
about the world, or how. As I have already | that he had been an only child. One summer 
signified, I get into habits of believing ; and [| afternoon, my other half, walking in our im- 
have got into a habit of believing that Mr.| mediate neighbourhood, happened to perceive 
John had something to do with the dip of the} Mrs. Commissioner’s last year’s bonnet (to 
magnetic needle—he is all vague and shadowy | every inch of which, it is unnecessary to add 
to me, however, and I only know him for cer-| she could havesworn), going along before her 
tain to have been a smuggled relation. on somebody else’s head. Having heard 

Other people, again, put these contraband | generally of the swell mob, my good lady’s 
commodities entirely away from the light, as | first impression was, that the wearer of this 
smugglers of wine and brandy bury tubs. I| bonnet belonged to that fraternity, had just 
have heard of a man who never imparted, to | abstracted the bonnet from its place of repose, 
his most intimate friend, the terrific secret | was in every sense of the term walking off with 
that he had a relation in the world, except | it, and ought to be given into the custody of 
when he lost one by death; and then he|the nearest policeman. Fortunately, however, 
would be weighed down by the greatness of|my Susannah, who is not distinguished by 
the calamity, and would refer to his bereave-| closeness of reasoning or presence of mind, 
ment as if he had lost the very shadow of| reflected, as it were by a flash of inspiration, 
himself, from whom he had never been sepa-| that the bonnet might have been given away. 
rated since the days of infancy. Within my! Curious to see to whom, she quickened her 
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steps, and descried beneath it, an ancient lady 
of an iron-bound presence, in whom (for my 


the lineaments of the Commissioner! Eagerly 
pursuing this discovery, she, that very after- 
noon, tracked down an ancient gentleman in 
| one of the Commissioner’s hats. Next day 
| she came upon the trail of four stony 
| maidens, decorated with artificial flowers out 
| of the Commissioner’s epergne ; and thus we 
| dug up the Commissioner’s father and 
mother and four sisters, who had been for 
some years secreted in lodgings round the 
| eorner and never entered the Commissioner’s 
_ house save in the dawn of morning and 
| the shades of evening. From that time forth, 
whenever my Susannah made a call at the 
Commissioner’s, she always listened on the 
doorstep for any slight preliminary scuffling 
in the hall, and, hearing it, was delighted to 
remark, “ The family are here, and they are 
hiding them!” 

I have never been personally acquainted 
| with any gentleman who kept his mother-in- 
| law in the kitchen, in the useful capacity of 
| Cook; but I have heard of such a case on 
good authority. I once lodged in the house 
| of a genteel lady claiming to be a widow, who 
had four pretty children, and might be occa- 
| sionally overheard coercing an obscure man 
in a sleeved waistcoat, who appeared to be 
_ confined in some Pit below the foundations of 
| the house, where he was condemned to be 
| always cleaning knives. One day, the smallest 
| of the children crept into my room, said, 
| pointing downward with a little chubby 
finger, “Don’t tell! It’s Pa!” and vanished 
| on tiptoe. 
| One other branch of the smuggling trade 
demands a word of mention before I conclude. 
| My friend of friends in my bachelor days, 
became the friend of the house when I got 
| married. 
| Amelia being the eldest of our cherubs. 
Through upwards of ten years he was back- 
wards and forwards at our house three or 
| four times a week, and always found his 
| knife and fork ready for him. What was my 
| astonishment on coming home one day to find 
| Susannah sunk upon the oil-cloth in the hall, 
| holding her brow with both hands, and meet- 
| ing my gaze, when I admitted myself with 

mylatch-key, in a distracted manner! “ Susan- 
| nah,” I exclaimed “what has happened?” 
| She merely ejaculated, “Larver”—that being 
the name of the friend in question, “Susan- 
nah!” said I, “what of Larver? Speak ! 
| Has he met with any accident? Is he ill ?” 
Susannah replied faintly, “ Married—married 
before we were!” and would have gone 
| into hysterics but that I make a rule of 

ory permitting that disorder under my 
| roo 


For upwards of ten years, my bosom friend 
rver, in close communication with me 
_ every day, had smuggled a wife! He had at 
_ last confided the truth to Susannah, and had 


| 


Susannah has an eye), she instantly recognised | out. 


He is our Amelia’s godfather ; | 


FRENCH SOLDIERS IN CAMP. 


presented Mrs. Larver. There was no kind 
of reason for this, that we could ever find 
Even Susannah had not a doubt of 
things being all correct. He had “run” 
Mrs. Larver into a little cottage in Hert- 
fordshire, and nobody ever knew why, or 
ever will know. In fact, I believe there 
was no why in it. 

The most astonishing part of the matter is, 
that I have known other men do exactly the 
same thing. I could give the names of a 
dozen in a footnote, if I thought it right. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS IN CAMP. 


I HAVE paid two visits to the Camp of 
Honvault, near Boulogne; one in the sum- 
mer, another in the winter. The sandhills 
in that neighbourhood are diversified by stray 
patches of verdure and cultivation. I don’t 
think Mr. Mechi, Mr. Philip Pusey, or the 
author of Talpa would bestow much com- 
mendation upon what the French farmers 
have here laid out for public inspection. 
Whatever seed first came to hand seems to 
have been sown; the worthy agriculturists 
appear to have been rather desultory and 
capricious in their operations; wandering 
from turnips to cabbage, and from artichokes 
to cereals, much as the bee wanders from 
flower to flower. Sometimes they throw in a 
patch of mangel-wurzel as a makeweight; 
sometimes they do a bit of lazy ploughing, as 
a young lady would take up a morsel of 
crochet work pending the arrival of her 
Adolphus ; more frequently they appear to 
be convinced of the futility of farming alto- 
gether, and throw themselves into marigolds 
and other unprofitably gay flowers with a 
curious zeal. 

As I proceed, various phases of camp life 
begin to break upon me. Little boy soldiers 
with sunburnt faces and atrociously-made 
trousers pass me, carrying baskets of charcoal 
between them, huge loads of bread, tin cans 
called gamelles, holding the mysterious but 
savoury-smelling stews with which French 
soldiers sustain nature; bunches of carrots 
(our neighbours can’t get on in any state of 
life without carrots), sacks of meal, earthen 
pipkins, and above all black bottles. For 
the camp at Honvault, though strictly sober, 
is a very thirsty camp. It is the sand perhaps 
that provokes the drought. It must be the 
sand, for very soon I get thirsty too. 

There are no tents at Honvault. Long 
parallel lines of comfortable, cottage-looking 
huts, built of mud, clay, and wattles, and 
neatly thatched, the lines crossed at right 
angles by other lines of huts, extend along 
the coast for an immense distance. <A great 
sandy esplanade runs along in front; and, 
under a long shed in the midst, some hun- 
dreds of recruits are being initiated into the 
goose-step. Here is the broadest avenue— 
the Regent Street of the camp, and here 
the officers have their quarters, which are 
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huts like those of the privates, but have] gabions, fascines, mining and countermining, 


neatly glazed-windows, doors and snug} 
porches, and are plastered over, and white-| 
washed outside quite in the London suburban 
style. 

“all my theories of the noisy recklessness of 
camp-life are blown to the winds in a moment. 
The greatest characteristic of the camp is its 
quietude. In this mud city holding thousands 
of men at arms you can hear the plashing of 
the sea and the lark high up in the empyrean. 
Oft in the stilly day come soft sounds of the 
military-bands practising, the tread of the sen- 
try, a stray horse’s hoof, the clanking of a 
stray pair of spurs (for this is an infantry 
camp). Soldiers brushing their clothes or 
cleaning their accoutrements, digging in little 
gardens, and doing odd jobs of carpentry, 
glazing and housepainting, the dulcet clinking 
of bottles and glouglouing of ordinary wines 
into glasses, the puffing of stertorous smokers 
at their pipes, the scratching of the pen with 
which the young corporal is writing home to 
his mother; the mazurka air—a _ reminis- 
cence of the last camp-ball—which the 
bearded sergeant is placidly whistling—these 
sounds of a verity you can hear. But no 





brawling, no rattling of diceboxes, no roaring 
chorusses, no oaths, no fights. The licence of 
the camp is a most excellently conducted 
licence, and is one that might be granted, 
renewed, or transferred, nem.-con., by the 


rigidest bench of Middlesex magistrates. 

Another little sound I hear. 1 am standing 
in front of one of the officer’s huts and watch- 
ing his servant who is training some pretty 
creeping plant over the door. The officer is a 
lieutenant ; for his surtout-coat with its one 
epaulette is hung ona pole outside. Through 
the half-opened door I can just discern a 
figure in scarlet trousers in its shirt-sleeves, 
and a scarlet képi edged with gold lace. On 
one arm he wears, not a military gauntlet, 
but a leathern article of wearing apparel that 
has a heel,a sole, and an upper leather; with 
the other he holds a blacking-brush, which he 
moves vigorously to and fro. And I hear a 
little sound of hissing and friction as of 
bristles. And the lieutenant is cleaning his 
own boots ! 

By and by the great thirst question assumes 
graver proportions, and I find that thirst can 
be assuaged at the Estaminet de Bomarsund, 
where one gives to eat and to drink; at the 
Vieux Soldat de Empire; at the Pierre 
Napoléon ; at the Repose of the Honest So- 
ciety, and at Ohé! Marie Jeanne Cannebiére, 
which last sign requires explication, which I 
am not able to afford; for Ido not know 
who Marie-Jeanne Cannebiére was, or why 
she should have been addressed with the 
interjection Ohé !—anglice: Hi! I find Ma- 
ria-Jane represented inside the café, restau- 
rant, auberge, hostellerie, cabaret, cantine, 
estaminet, or whatever this camp hotel may be 
called, by a very large bearded man in a blouse, 
very like asapperand miner who, fatigued with | 





went into the public line for quietness. He 
is sleeping in a corner, and I have some 
difficulty in making him understand that my 
throat desireth white wine which, together 
with crusty loafand some old Roquefort cheese 
will make no contemptible mid-day meal, 
Rough as the whole apartment is, bare ag 
the walls are, mud for floor, and planks on 
tressels for tables, Maria-Jane supplies that 
other one thing needful in the economy*of 
French life: —some attempt at artistic 
decoration. Some tastefully drawn and 
coloured scroll-work, rough but vigorous, is 
painted along the walls. Over the door 
there is a vile (in execution) but meritorious 
(in design) representation of the flags of 
England, France, and Turkey ; and opposite 
to it, on the wall, is painted an elaborate and 
vividly-coloured frame; in the centre of 
which appears, in letters of uniform size by | 
no means, and in orthography the reverse of | 
pure, 

LEs AMIS Son PRIEZ pvE SE rerrirrez 
A 9 HEURS. MOINS VAINCINQUE LE SOIRRE, 
—The friends are prayed to retire themselves 
at nine hours less twenty-five the evening. 

I am the only civilian present among 
Maria-Jane’s customers. Of the twenty other 
pairs of moustaches present all the rest be- 
long to the twenty-third of the line, the 
thirteenth léger, the artillery, and the sappers. 
Some are playing dominoes, some piquet ; 
some drink beer, others wine ; all are smoking 
vigorously, and though very grave and quiet, | 
appear to enjoy themselves immensely, Huw 
they can afford to do it out of their munificent 
allowance of pocket-money, amounting I am 
informed to one copper sou per diem, I am 
hugely puzzled to make out. I can under- 
stand the possibility of existing upon mid- 
shipman’s half-pay; I can conceive how 
Colonel Rawdon managed to live upon “no- 
thing a year;” but how my friend private 
Tourlourou and his comrades contrive to 
drink Bourdeaux, to smoke the Indian weed, 
and to play piquet (luxuries of life demanding 
at least five hundred a-year in London) upon 
a surplus income of a halfpenny a-day is be- 
yond my ken. 

Such was my summer visit. My winter visit 
occurred on the morning of the twenty-third 
of February, which opened with a fall of fine | 
snow. At noon it had ceased; and I | 
left off letter-writing to walk through the 
streets of huts which constitute this fresh- 
built military town. The soldiers were work- | 
ing hard to expel from their precincts every 
member of Jack Frost’s family that had 
invaded. them. Icicles, snow, hailstones, and 
candied sleet, were carried out in barrows, 
baskets, biers; and where the work did 
not go off fast enough to the men’s liking | 
they seized some of the four-wheeled car- 
riages called equipages militaires, loaded 
them with frozen sweepings, and, themselves 


, acting the part of horses, dragged the con- 
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them. 


shot out, till all was tidy and dry around 


Early in the afternoon a rapid thaw came 


| on. The men, instead of being up to their 


knees in sludge, could instantly resume the 
occupations which the late severe weather 
had completely interrupted. Aspirant trum- 


| peters and embryo drummers made the hills 


| vocal with “ rat-tat-tats ” and “too-too-toos,” 


| resounding from the little green knolls of 


| rising ground which constitute their prac- 


| tising-place. Last year’s batches of conscripts 


| and inveterate members of the awkward 
| squad had to submit to the hated rigours of 
| drill, which now was possible in the open air. 
| A gleam of sunshine, that good-naturedly 
| broke forth to aid the sudden rise of tempera- 
| ture, allowed the airing of bedding an 


the 
brushing of habiliments without fear of their 


| taking more harm than good from splashes 


of mud and soakings of half-melted snow. 
Admiring groups were looking on at the 


| feats of stick exercise performed by a couple 


ef corporals, whose manipulation of the 


| wooden weapon was enough to make onedread 


the sight of a broom-handle ever afterwards. 
Further down, the dark-blue chasseurs, or 


| riflemen, were practising hand-to-hand en- 





|| place, or the county ball-room. 


counters with their formidable cutlass- 
bayonets, so earnestly that, although the 
points were corked, an officer had occasionally 
to warn them—“ Gently, gently ; you will do 
yourselves harm.” ‘The band resumed its 
repetitions, or rehearsals, which were pos- 
sible now that the pistons did not freeze fast 
in the cornets before half-a-dozen bars allegro 
were played. In short, throughout the camp, 
when the great thaw came at last, things 
marched as usual, without the slightest 
delay ; and all because the trifling precaution 
had been taken to remove the snow as it fell. 

I may here remark at once that the bar- 


|| rack-soldier and the camp-soldier are quite a 


different race of beings. The former figures 
exceedingly well in the mess-room, the 
parade, the review, the country-town market- 
The latter 
shines forth and shows his value in the open 


| country, when he is out a-gypseying, where 
| he has to make use of the most unexpected 
| expedients—to saw with a gimlet or to fry in 


a tea-kettle. The soldier. who has not had 


| some little training in turning makeshifts to 


the best advantage before he is engaged in 


| actual warfare, has to learn the lesson there 


| at last, and that under unfavourable circum- 


| stances; because he has then two things to 


| his housekeeping. 


do at once—to fight as well as to attend to 
Although, therefore, it 


| May seem cruel to turn a man out of warm 


barracks when there is nothing to prevent 


| his staying there, and to compel him to do 


| as well as he can amidst the rough discom- 
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| forts that have to be bafiled with in camp, it 


| Teally is a preparatory school whose instruc- 


| tion will serve him in good stead by-and-bye, 


tents to the spot where unclean things are 
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when he most needs it, and when even life 
and death may hang on the power of endur- 
ance thus acquired. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that fight- 
ing is the only trade a soldier has to exer- 
cise ; he is obliged to practise the details of 
almost every other trade in turn, It is to 
little purpose to land, or let drop from the 
skies, a helpless army on any given spot of an 
enemy’s territory, to let them fight a famous 
battle or two, and then to trust their future 
welfare to the care of chance and the elements, 
as if they stood inno more need of creature 
comforts than a set of chess-men whom you 
leave on the board, uncared for, when your 
game is done. A private soldier who 
marches in the ranks, is a man, of like pas- 
sions and feelings with ourselves,and not a 
bit of boxwood, bone, or ivory. He is a 
young man, too, more susceptible of the evil 
influences of fatigue, cold, and malaria, than 
tougher veterans forty or fifty years of age, 
Hath not a soldier flesh ? Hath he not blood, 
nerves, lungs, brains, a skin, a heart, and 
finally a stomach? If you tickle him will 
he not laugh? If you wound and torture 
him will he not suffer? If you leave him 
without shelter and clothing will he not, 
possibly, take a slight cold? If you stick 


him for weeks up to the middle in mud is 
there no chance of his catching a fever? If 
you starve him will not his strength fail ? 
And if, when he is a-cold, a-fevered, and 


an-hungered, you do not provide him, before 
it is too late, with medicine or food, with 


| nursing and a hospital, will he not die, just as 


you and I would? French army adminis- 
trators answer “ Yes.” 

~ In the French army, therefore, besides the 
military duties that each soldier has to per- 
form, care is taken to make the most of any 
civil accomplishment or talent he may pos- 
sess, even in matters that appear to be trifling. 
The handicraft trade a man has been brought 
up to, his peculiar fitness for one occupation 
more than another, even the hobby which 
it best pleases him to ride, are all swept 
into the general fund, as contributions of 
labour. Individual specialities are noted and 
cultivated, to be brought into play in time of 
need. For instance, the huts of which 
the winter camp is composed are almost 
entirely the work of the men’s own hands, 
Some men fetched the wood in artillery 
wagons, from the forest of Boulogne, to make 
the framework ; others puddled with chopped 
straw the clay to make the walls; others 
plastered the puddle so prepared, cunningly 
making it stick in its place. All the help 
they had was, assistance in thatching. Then 
when the huts were made, there were the 
streets to pave, the drainage to be attended 
to, decorations to add, and comforts and 
necessary adjuncts to be gradually got to- 
gether. From the pitching of the first 
summer tents to the present occupancy of 
clay-built huts (wherein each soldier has 
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his own little home, his little place for stand- 
ing, sitting, or lying down, exactly as he has 
his post in the ranks), innumerable extras 
have been superadded to requirements of 
absolute necessity, and all by means of the 
self-helping habits to which the French 
soldier is constantly trained. After the 
making of the first camp-kitchens (mere 
holes in the ground, with chimneys of turf, 
or no chimneys at all, and a few boards or 
bits of canvas to screen and cover them, 
but which, nevertheless, are well worth 
studying, because they do their work effec- 
tually) genetal attention was next bestowed 
on the construction of open-air ball-rooms, 
with verdant sofas and orchestras; for amuse- 
ment in camp is a matter of serious im- 
portance. To let men grow weary, dull, 
and home-sick, is not the way to make 
good soldiers. Therefore, at Honvault and | 
Wimereux, fiddlers and clarionet-players in 
uniform soon emerged from thé general mass, 
Proficients in dancing instantly asserted their | 
ability to unite the graces of Terpsichore | 
with the valour of Mars. Such high preten~ 
sions are commonly tested by what are called | 
“assauts de danse,” or, dancing matches, 
which excite as much interest in the saltatory 
world as a steeplechase or a prize-fight would | 
amongst the fancy in England. 

Regimental cooking is done in turns by the 
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privates. The supervision and criticism of} 
culinary processes falls to the lot of the cor-| 
porals in rotation, All other labour which | 
is not comprised in the calls of military) 
service is paid for. The French soldier is not | 
made to work hard without the encourage- 
ment of pecuniary reward. Thereare soldiers 
in the camp of Honvault who earn, besides 
their pay,asmuchasfortyfrancsa month. The 
soldier-bakers who make the camp-bread—ex- 
cellent leavened bread it is—receive eighteen 
centimes per batch, besides their pay. If the 
bread turn out good, and the red-legged 
bakers conduct themselves properly, they 
have a further gratification of six centimes, 
making in all twenty-four centimes, or nearly 
twopence-halfpenny per batch. The result is, 
that at the end of the week the bakers have | 
a nice little purse of pocket-money, and 
perhaps Maria-Jean’s summer customers 
were rolling in riches acquired by baking, 
or tailoring, or cobbling, or other handicraft. | 
The French soldier is a perfect Jack-of-all- | 
trades. Only the day before yesterday, the 
bit of road under my window was a strip | 
of loose sand; yesterday, artillery wagons 
discharged their thunder by means of large 
round pebbles, fetched from the beach. 
A party of scarlet-pantalooned, red-capped, 
blue-coated} young fellows, smash the afore- 
said thunder to shivers. My landlord 
seems to appreciate the exertions they are 
making in the improvement of his ways ; for 
he gaily mixes with the gang, a litre bottle 
of eau-de-vie in one hand, and a glass in the 
other, and pours out a petit verre for whom- 





| perishable thing an army is. 
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soever will. The military macadamites are 
not teetotalers; some take two, some even 
swallow three, without coughing or makin 
wry faces. But only mark with what levity 
they treat the task of breaking stones! One 
has knocked off the head of his hammer, and 
is fencing with the handle with his next-door 
neighbour. Human versatility is tried to the 
utmost; and those who are ignorant of 
such accomplishments gradually learn road- 
making, cookery, hut-building, paving, wood- 
cutting, stick-fencing, dancing, and the grand 
art of making shift. 

Leading qualities which honourably mark 
the administration of the French army 
(and why can they not equally belong to our 
own !), are simplicity, directness of action, 


|forethought, responsibility, fair and equal 


treatment excluding favouritism, and recom- 
pense bestowed in proportion to merit. Whe- 
ther for soldier, sailor, tinker, or tailor, to 


labour for nought is melancholy work. In 


money-payment, as well as in honorary 
rewards, the industrious and well-behaved 
French soldier is better treated than the idle 
and disorderly one. Small services are re- 
munerated with small gratuities, while larger 


| ones are honoured with larger. What might 


be called domestic services, necessary tor the 
common welfare, are all strictly performed in 
rotation. No one can reasonably complain of | 
carrying, to-day, a heavy burden to spare his 
comrades’ shoulders, when those same com- 
rades will bear for him exactly the same 
number of pounds to-morrow and next 
day. The cooking, we have seen, is done in 
turn. A man serves his month in the kitchen, 
and while thus employed in making soup 
from beef, vegetables, water, and bread, 
remains exempt from other service. In a few 
exceptional cases (only in the administra- 
tions), the soldiers are permitted to raise 
amongst themselves a stipend of ten sous a 
day to give to their cook, as an inducement 
for him to remain a permanent manufacturer 
of broth, and to prevent its being spoiled by 
too frequent a change of hands. The corpo- 
rals take their month’s turn of officiating as 
master cooks. Theirs is the office to taste 
and pronounce judgment in contests avout 
pepper and salt, fat and lean, big bits or 


| little, thicker or thinner slicings of bread, and 


om or finer shreddings of cabbages and 
eeks, 

Forethought is surely indispensable when 
the welfare of thousands of men is at stake, 
and when those men are the defenders of 
nation. Sad experience has taught us what a 
¥rom the first 
moment when the component parts or an army 
begin to draw together towards their com- 
mon centre, even before they form one uni 
body, they have a daily tendency and liability 
to suffer diminution of their aggregate num- 
ber. When the army is actually formed, and 
begius to move either in one or in sever 
large masses, the tendency greatly increases. 
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In both cases there are idlers, stragglers, and 
drunkards, who are left behind, are missing 
for a time, and, perhaps, join their company 
subsequently, perhaps do not. Even in the 
native land of the troops, or in a friendly 
country, all such as these are virtual 
deserters, and many of them would become 
really so if they happened to be in a 
hostile territory. Join to this cause, disease 
and slaughter, the attacks of the weather, 
as’ well as of the enemy, and we need 
indeed admire the wise forethought which 
distinguishes the French war administration. 
The loan, by General Canrobert, of ten thou- 
sand great coats to our shivering troops, was 
a noble triumph and a proof of superiority 
which, in the eyes of many Frenchmen, almost 
compensates for the reverse of Waterloo. 
Were a French army required to move, say 
to the Prussian frontier only, official pre- 
cursors would be sent forward, to see that 
stores and all other things required were 
| ready there, before the men would be suf- 
fered to stir. We have been enjoying a peace 
_ of some forty years; in our first war after- 
wards we threw away in a few months some 
forty thousand noble soldiers. In other words, 
red-tape mismanagement cost us at the rate 
of a thousand fine men a year for forty 
ears. An awful hecatomb to have immo- 
ated before the shrine of privileged and 
exclusive incompetency ! 
But, a good war administration is not 
. formed in a single year. The French military 
organisation has been gradually and care- 
fully perfected. Its first grand step towards 
improvement was the annihilation of aris- 
| tocratic privileges in the first revolution, 
when the profession of arms became an 
open career, and honours and rewards were 
attainable by all who deserved them, irre- 
spective of birth. English soldiers now in 
the East are astonished at its efficacy, and 
are compelled by sad experience and compa- 
rison to envy it. 
» John Bull, at the present day, can hardly be 
80 prejudiced as to refuse to adopt a good 
thing, simply because it is taught him by the 
French, It might answer the purpose of an 
honest government, to translate and publish 
the army regulations of our allies, for the be- 
nefit of Englishmen who cannot read French. 
Those of September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five, “ Reglemens sur le ser- 
vice des subsistences militaires, ou Reglement 
dadministration approuvé om le Roi,” are a 
| Imaster-piece in which all the best ideas are 
embodied after careful searching out. Alter- 
| ations have since been made; but, as they 
| tend to still greater centralisation, the origi- 
, nal twenty-five regulations might be more 
favourably received in England. Then there 
S| 18 the “Annuaire Militaire,” each year’s 
| Bumber of which is published in June. 
Above all, a good “personnel,” well-selected 
individuals for the office they hold, is a sine- 
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years in Algeria, fighting the Arabs with one 
hand and provisioning his troops with the 
other, is thought more likely to manage mat- 
ters in the Crimea than a youngster whose 
only field of glory has been ine gardens 
of the Tuilleries or the Champ de Mars. 

The outward aspect of the Honvault camp in 
winter, is that of a long town of mud-built 
cabins, which might constitute a village of In- 
dian wigwams, but for their number and the 
order in which they are ranged. The front of 
the camp, known as the Front de bandiére, faces 
the sea, at no great distance from the edge of 
the cliff; and it is to be observed that this 
front occupies the same extent of ground as 
would be covered by the men in battle array. 
The number of huts is above a thousand, 
comprising the stables and other accessories. 
Streets of different width run backward 
at a right angle to the front. Each camp 
is divided into two brigades separated 
by an interval of thirty metres. Between 
the regiments of the same brigade there opens 
a street twenty metres wide; between two 
battalions one of fifteen metres, and between 
two companies there runs a little lane some- 
thing like a couple of paces broad. By these 
various outlets the men can start forth 
almost instantly to their place in the ranks, 
when summoned to it by trumpet and drum. 
Each hut is calculated to lodge a dozen men. 
Each man has a pound and a half of bread per 
day to eat, besides half a pound to put in his 
soup, which contains also half a pound of 
meat, with rice and vegetables. He has a 
daily allowance of sugar and coffee. The 
bread, baked in the camp, is not given out 
till it is twenty-four hours old. Amongst 
the comforts distributed when winter com- 
menced, were apair of wooden shoes and a 
flannel cincture to every man. The former 
articles are most effectual preventives of 
colds, rheumatism, chilblains, and toothache, 
Gratuitous theatrical performances, at the 
cost of the Emperor’s privy purse, by a 
clever company of comedians, are organised 
for the amusement of the troops during the 
long dark evenings. 

As to the management of this and other 
camps, the war administration in France 
comprises the service of the hospitals, the 
provisioning, and the encampment. A gene- 
ral direction, whose seat is at the war 
minister’s office, transmits, for each service, 
the orders of the minister. All projects, re- 
gulations, instructions, are elaborated in 
the bureaux of the general direction. It 
includes in its privileges the appointment of 
the personnel and the management of the 
materiel ; it directs, in one word, under the 
approbation of the minister, every movement 
which circumstances render expedient. Each 
service has distinct bureaux, personnel, money 
dealings, transport. Each also has _ its 
chief, sub-chief, and clerks. The general 
direction is also charged with the verification 
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by the accountable officers ; it points out and | body one single officer of administration who 


rectifies errors, if any such exist; allows the 
expenses which it recognises as regular, and 

uts a veto on such as do not appear to its 
judgment to be sufficiently justifiable. The 
vetos which it exercises the power of pro- 
nouncing are not definitive ; for the parties| 
can appeal to the council of state, which | 
gives a final decision. 

The administrative personnel is composed | 
of intendants, sub-intendants, and officers of | 
administration. Besides these, there are 
troops of administration, composed of infir- 
miers, bakers, butchers, masons, and so on, in | 
short, of all the artificers and workmen who 
are required to execute different services’ | 
The intendants are placed, one in each chef- 
lieu de division, or military divisional central 
town, one for each corps d’armée. The sub- 
intendants under their orders are distributed 
amongst the different garrison towns, and| 
have to act as overseers of the administrative 
services. One or more officers of administra- 
tion, according as there is a “ hopital majeur,” 
a provision magazine or an encampment, are 
placed in each of these garrisons to perform 
the administrative services. The intendants- 
major receive the orders of the minister ; 
they transmit them to the sub-intendants 
placed under their orders, who transmit them 
to be executed by the accountable officers 
whose duty it is to execute those services, 

The services are organised in such a way 
that when a corps-d’armée departs from one 


point to march to another, the soldier has to | 


carry with him nothing but his arms and 





his knapsack. Before its departure, notice is 
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has actually managed either hospital estab. 
lishments, or a manutentional service, or, 
lastly, magazines of encampment — duties 
most favourable for the acquirement of the 
knowledge and experience that are requisite 
to judge whether certain innovations can be 
introduced without inconvenience, whether 
the services of the interior or of the 
armies are properly executed, and what ame- 
liorations are most expedient in case of need, 
The absence of such men compels the general 
direction to derive its theoretical knowledge 
from the mere reading of the regulations, 
Consequently, when it desires to introduce 
improvements, it issues orders impossible to 


execute in all their details; it saps, without | 
intending it, the admirable edifice of the | 
“service des subsistences,” as given in the | 


Reglement of September, ’twenty-seven ; and 
it renders intricate, instead of simplifying, a 


system of accounts which can never be other- | 


wise than complicated, 


SPECIMENS OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER Il. 


NicuoLas FLAMEL was born at Pontoise, 
near Paris, in thirteen hundred and twenty- 
eight. His father had left him nothing but 
the house in which he lived, and where he 
carried on the business of a scrivener, which, 
in those days, consisted in copying deeds and 
writings in Latin and French. Printing not 
being then invented, to be a scribe or scri- 
vener was a regular profession. 

Flamel was a man of genius—he had some 





given to all the places which the troops have} skill in painting, and wrote poetry — but 


to traverse, to hold in readiness everything| chemistry was the art which most attracted | 


required for their subsistence, so that a dis- jhim, In those days chemistry was a myste- 
tribution is made immediately it arrives by | rioussemi-supernatural study, which promised 
means of the officers of administration. On| to its followers an entrance into all the hidden 
the other hand, the intendant-major of the | 


d@armée is travelling, assembles at that point|the invisible powers of nature, and give 


ec han t secrets that cause the appearances of things; | 
military division towards which the corps-| it would lead them into the very presence of | 





the necessary provisions, which are placed at knowledge to controul them. 


the disposal of an accountable officer, who 
causes them to be manutentioned and dis- 
tributed. 

But even French army management is not 
quite perfect. The same complaint is made, 
though to a less-extent, as is charged against 
our lords of the admiralty in Sir G. Cock- 
burn’s remarkable posthumous manifesto ; 
namely, that those who have the direction of 
the whole vast machine, are wanting in the 
knowledge of practical details. French officers 
of experience state that though the military 
administration of France is superior to that of 
many other countries, it is still deficient in 
the important respect that it does not possess 
a single practical man in its highest region. 
Thus, the artillery, the engineering, the 
infantry, and the cavalry, has each its com- 
mittee at the War Office, composed of 


Nicholas Flamel became an hermeticstudent | 


towards the year thirteen hundred and fifty- 
seven. All the seekers after the hermetic 
mystery cultivated great piety and humility 
of heart. After a prayer and thanksgiving, 
very good but too long to quote, Nicholas 
proceeds to give some account of his progress 
to the great secret, as follows :—I, Nicholas 
Flamel, scrivener, living in Paris, aun. 
thirteen hundred and ninety-nine, in the 
Notary Street, near St. Jacques de la Bou- 
cherie, though I learned not much Latin 
because of the poorness and meanness of my 
parents, who, notwithstanding, were (even by 
those who envy me most), accounted good, 
honest, people ; yet, by the blessing of God, I 
have not wanted an understanding of the 
philosophers, but learned them and even 
attained to a certain kind of knowledge even 
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officers belonging to each service; but the|of their hidden secrets, For which cause 
general direction does not comprise in its|sake there shall not any moment of my life 
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ass, Wherein remembering this so vast good, a rod with two serpents twining round it; 
f will not, on my bare knees, if the place will; and with this he appeared to be striking the 
permit it, or otherwise in my heart, with all! helmet which covered his own head. In my 
| the entireness of my affections, render thanks poor opinion this seemed to be Mercury. 
| to this my most good and gracious God. ‘Against him came flying a great old man 
| After the deaths of my parents, I, Nicholas! with an hour-glass upon his head and a 
| Flamel, got my living by the art of writing, | seythe—like Death—in his hands, with which 
| engrossing inventories, making up accounts, i he would cut off the head of Mercury. On the 
| keeping of books, and the like, | other side of the page was seen a fair flower 
| In the course of living there fell by chance | upon the top of a high mountain, shaken by 
| into my hands a gilded book, very old and! the north wind. _ Its foot-stalk was blue, its 
large, which cost me only two florins. It was | flowers white and red, and its leaves shining 
| not made of paper or parchment, but of admi-| like fine gold; round about it the dragons 
| rable rinds (as it seemed to me) of young} and griffins of the north made their nests and 
_ trees. The cover of it was of copper; it was| habitations, Upon the fifth leaf there was 
| well bound and graven all over with a/seen a rose-tree in full flower growing beside 
strange kind of letters, which I take to be!a hollow oak-tree, at the foot of which there 
Greek characters or some other ancient lan-! bubbled up a fountain of very white water 
guage. All I know is that I could not read | which fell headlong into an abyss below, run- 
them, and they were neither Latin nor French, '‘ ning through the hands of a crowd of people 
As to the inside, the leaves of bark were|who were busily seeking for it by digging 
engraved upon, and with great industry writ-'into the ground, but who, by reason of their 
ten all over as with a point of iron, in clear| blindness, could not discern it, except a few 
and beautiful Latin letters of divers colours. | who considered its weight. On the other side 
It contains three times seven leaves, theiof the fifth leaf there was a king, with a 
seventh being always left without writing,|great faulchion in his hand, causing his 
| but instead there was painting. Upon the!soldiers to kill before him a multitude of 
first seventh there was painted a virgin, and | infants, the mothers weeping at their feet. 
| serpents swallowing her up. Upon the}‘The blood of these slain children was then 
| second seventh there was a cross with a ser- | gathered up by other soldiers and put into a 
pent nailed thereon. Upon the last seventh | great vessel wherein the sun and the moon 
| there was represented a desert or wilderness, ; came to bathe. 
| in the midst of which were several beautiful} All this was painted upon the five leaves, 
| fountains, with serpents coming out of them, | but as for what was written upon the rest of 
and running about hither and thither. In| the book, in good and intelligible Latin, I dare 
the first page was written in large gilt!not say a word, lest God should punish me. 
letters,—* Abraham the Jew, Prince, Priest,! Having then got possession of this fine book 
Levite, Astrologer and Philosopher to the|I did nothing but study it night and day ; for, 
| people of the Jews by the wrath of Godjthough I understood perfectly the mode of 
| amongst the Gauls—greeting.”” He who/conducting the operations, I did not know 
sold me this book knew its value as little as! with what substance I was to begin the work, 
I, who bought it. I fancied that he had either' which caused me great sadness, kept me in 
stolen it from some of the miserable Jews, or | solitude, and caused me to sigh incessantly. 
| found it concealed in some of their old dwel-| My wife, Perronelle, whom I loved like my- 
| lings. In the second leaf of this book he con-| self, and whom I had but lately married, was 
| soled his nation. Upon the third and all the| much concerned to see me thus, and endea- 
following ones, written to enable his captive|voured to console me, asking with all her 
nation to pay their tribute to the Roman em-| heart if she could do nothing towards deliver- 
| perors, also to do another thing, which I will|ing me from this torment. 1 could not refrain 
not utter ; he taught them in plain words the|any longer, but told her everything, and 
| art of the transmutation of metals. He/|showed her my beautiful book, which she had 
— the vessels upon the margin of the|no sooner beheld than she became as much 
aves, and described all the colours as they | enchanted with it as myself; but she under- 
| would appear in the progress of the work. | stood the signification as little as I did myself. 
He told everything except the first agent, the | Nevertheless, it was an unspeakable comfort 
| prima materia of which he told not one word, )to converse with her and consult what we 
| only he declared that, upon the fourth and fifth | must do to find out the meaning. 
| leaves he had minutely painted it. (This prima| Flamel goes on to tell the variots consul- 
materia it should be observed, was the heart | tations he had with the most learned men 
of the great secret which no adept would tell. | and scholars of Paris. Setting about it with 
| Each had to work to discover it for himself.)} great discretion, for he neither parted with 
These fourth and fifth leaves were without | his precious book out of his hand, nor allowed 
any writing, but covered with fair figures! any one so much as to look upon it, only he 
very bright and shining, as it were, illumi-| copied exactly all the figures and hierogly- 
| nated. The workmanship was most exqui-| phics. 
| Site. There was first a young man with} At length he met with a student named 
Wings to his ankles, having in his hand} Anselm, who set up a plausible theory of ap 
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explanation, which, Flamel declares, “ caused 
me ito wander for one and twenty years in a 
rfect meander from the verity, I went 
through a thousand processes, yet never with 
the blood of infants, for that I accounted 
wicked and villainous.” At length, wearied 
out by his ill-suecess he determined upon a 
ilgrimage to Spain, with the full consent of 
his wife. He made a vow to God and to 
Monsieur St. Jaques de Gallicia, and de- 
termined also to consult some learned Jew in 
Spain. Accordingly he made an exact copy 
of all the figures in the book. Putting in a 
few key-words for the benefit of the scholars, 
and taking up his scrip and staff, he set out 
on his journey, and in due time reached the 
shrine of St. James, where he accomplished 
his vow with great devotion. On his way 
home he met with a merchant who introduced 
him to a Jewish physician who had embraced 
Christianity—a most learned man—Canches, 
by name, who no sooner beheld the copy of 
figures than he was transported with joy, and 
began to ask many questions about the book, 
of which he had heard, but feared it was 
irrevocably lost. As he evidently understood 
the meaning of the enigmas, Flamel spared no 
entreaties to induce him to return with him 
to France, in which he succeeded, and they 
set off together. 
Upon the journey, says Flamel, he truly 
interpreted to me the greater part of my 
figures, in which even to the points he 


found great mysteries, but when we reached 
Orleans this learned man fell ill from the 
effects of sea-sickness. At the end of the 
seventh day he died, at which I was much 
affected. I buried him as well as I could 
in the Church of the Holy Cross of Orleans, 


where he still lies. God rest his soul, for he 
died a good Christian, and certainly, if I am 
not prevented by death, I will give this 
church some alms, that it may say daily 
masses for his soul! And now, if any one 
would see the manner of my arrival at home 
and the joy of Perronelle, let him look upon 
us both as we are represented upon the door 
of the Chapel of St. Jacques de la Boucherie 
in the City of Paris, on the side that is nearest 
to my house, where we are both represented 
kneeling down and giving thanks at the feet 
of M. St. Jacques of Gallicia, and Perronelle at 
the feet of M. St. John, whom she had so often 
invoked. Well, although I now possessed the 
prima materia, the first principle, I was still 
ignorant of the first mode of preparation, 
which is of all things the most difficult. For 
the space ‘of three years I wandered in a 
labyrinth of errors. I studied diligently, 
praying always to God—guessing my way by 
the words of the philosophers, and trying 
endless experiments, I at length found what 
I desired, which I easily recognised by its 
strong smell. I easily accomplished the 
magistery, for knowing the prime agents and 
following the instructions of my book, I could 
not now have failed in the work even if I 
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would. The first projection I made was 
upon mercury, of which I converted a pound 
or a pound and a half into pure silver, better 
than any from the mine, as I proved many 
times by assay. This was done in the year 
of our Lord, January thirteenth, thirteen 
hundred and eighty-two, about noon, being 
Monday, Perronelle alone being present, 
Afterwards I made projection of the red stone 
upon the like quantity of mercury in the pre- 
sence of Perronelle, in the April of the same | 
year, about five in the afternoon. This mer- 
cury I transmuted into almost an equal 
quantity of gold, but much better than com- 
mon gold, being softer and more pliable, I 
did this three times with the assistance of 
Perronelle, who could have done it quite as 
well by herself. Truly, I had enough gold | 
when I had once done it, but I found exceed- 
ing great pleasure and delight in seeing 
the admirable works of nature within the 
vessels, At first I was afraid lest Perronelle 
should not be able to conceal her extreme 
joy and felicity, which I measured by my own. 
I feared lest she should drop some word to 
her relatives about the treasures we pos- 
sessed, but the goodness of God had not only 
given me a chaste and virtuous wife, who 
was capable of understanding reason, but 
able also to do what was reasonable, and 
more discreet and secret, than other women. 
Above all, she was religious and devoui, 
and therefore, seeing herself without hope 
of children and well stricken. in years, 
she made it her duty, as I also did, to | 
think of God—to do works of mercy and | 
charity. Up to this year fourteen hundred | 
and thirteen, when I write this commentary, 
three years after the death of my faithful com- 
panion—whom I shall never cease to regret | 
all the days of my life—she and I together | 
have founded and endowed fourteen hospitals 
in the city of Paris ; we have built three new 
chapels; decorated and endowed seven 
churches, and repaired three cemeteries ; 
besides what we have done at Boulogne, 
which is scarcely less than what we have | 
done here; not to speak of acts of charity 
which we did to widows and orphans ; which, | 
if I should divulge, my reward would be only 
in this world, besides being unpleasant to the 
persons whom we benefited. Upon the fourth 
arch in the Cemetery of the Innocents, as 
you go through the great gate of St. Denis, 
upon the right hand side, I caused to be 
represented the true and essential meaning 
of the art—disguised under veils and hiero- 
glyphies, like those in my book—so that 
according to men’s capacity they may under- 
stand either the mysteries of our resur- 
rection at the day of judgment, or they may 
discern all the principles and necessary ope- 
rations of the magistery, and see their way 
direct to the great work. 

Notwithstanding their modesty and secrecy 
the report of the riches and munificent 
charities of Flamel and his wife came to the 
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ears of the king—Charles the Sixth. He} When Charles the Sixth sent M. Cramoisi 
sent M. Cramoisi, maitre des réquétes, to} to him to inquire the origin of his riches, he 
inquire into the matter. This magistrate|saw the danger he was in. He soon after 
went to Flamel’s house, where he found them | spread the report of his wife’s death, and sent 
at dinner. A wooden platter of boiled greens | her away to Switzerland to wait for him, 
was placed upon a stool: Perronelle sat upon | He celebrated her funeral, and a few years 
one side and Flamel upon the other—this | after ordered his own coffin to be interred, 
did not look like unlimited riches. M. Cra-| Since that time they have lived a philosophic 
moisi reported to the king that he believed | life, sometimes in one country and sometimes 
them absolutely in indigence, and they were | in another.” 
left in peace. Flamel died about March in| Cela seut la Patchouli is very different 
the year fourteen hundred and nineteen.|from the truthful simplicity of Flamel 
The most remarkable part of their history |himself; but no one can be responsible 
remains to be told, though it can of course | for what is said of them by others. This 
be only alegend. Paul Lucas, who travelled | legend may, however, be found in the first 
in the East by the order of Louis the Four-| volume of Lucas’s Travels, page seventy- 
teenth—to whom his book is dedicated—gives | nine. Flamel gave a quantity of his powder 
the following account of a curious adventure|to Perronelle’s nephew, M. Perrier; from 
which befél him. I was at Broussa, in|him it descended to Dr. Perrier; and some 
Natolia, and going to take the air with a|of it was found by his grandson Dubois, who 
person of distinction, we came to a little | was destitute of his grandfather’s prudence 
mosque which was adorned with fountains|and moderation, and exhibited the sacred 
and gardens for a public promenade. We/| miracle to improper persons. He was brought 
were introduced into the cloisters, and there | before Louis the Thirteenth, and transmuted 
we found four dervishes, who received us|a quantity of base metal. He pretended he 
with civility. They were, we were told, all|could make the powder, but he failed of 
persons of the greatest worth and learning :| course, being vainglorious and ignorant. The 
one of them, a man of extraordinary learning, | king suspected him of wilfully withholding 
seemed in appearance to be about thirty | the secret, and he was hanged for his pains ; 
years old, but, from his discourse, I am con-| leaving a warning to all, to manage their 
vinced he must have lived a century. He| secrets with discretion. 
told me he was one of seven friends who tra-| Count Bernard of Treviso, with whom we 
velled to perfect their studies, and every | shall close our specimens of this curious body 
twenty years met together in a place pre-|of learned men, was born at Padua, in four- 
viously agreed upon. Broussa was the place | teen hundred and six, and died in fourteen 
of their present meeting, and four of them/hundred and ninety, although the adepts 
were already arrived. We discoursed upon | declare that he lived for four hundred years. 
many things; at length we fell upon che-| He has left a very naive account of his tribu- 
mistry, alchemy, and the cabala. I told him /| lations in search of the great secret, which 
that all these, especially the philosopher's | might well discourage less courageous adepts. 
stone, were regarded by all men of sense as| The first author, says he, who fell into my 
a fiction. “The sage,” replied he, “ hears | hands was Rhases, when I was about fourteen 
the ignorant without being shocked, When I| years of age. I employed four years of my 
speak of a sage I mean one who sees all things | life, and spent better than eight hundred 
die and revive without concern : he has more | crowns in proving it. Then Itook up Geber, 
riches in his power than the greatest kings ;| who cost me again two thousand crowns and 
but he lives temperately above the power | upwards ; besides which numbers of people 
| of events.” “ With all these fine maxims,” | came about me, who pretended to be adepts, 
said I, interrupting him, “the sage dies!to lure me on. The book of Archelaus occu- 
like other men.” “ You are ignorant of the | pied me for three years. Whilst engaged 
sublime science,” replied he. “Such a one as| upon it I met with a monk, and we both 
I describe dies indeed, for death is inevitable, | worked together for the space of three years, 














but he does not die before the utmost limits| We followed the instructions of Rupecissa, 
of mortal existence. The sage, by the use of | and worked with alcohol, which we rectified 


the true medicine, can ward off whatever} more than thirty times, until no glass that 
may hinder or impair life for a thousand | we could find was strong enough to hold it, 
years.” “ Would you persuade me,” said I,| We spent in this work three hundred crowns. 
“that all who possessed the philosopher’s stone} After living thus twelve or fifteen years, 
have lived a thousand years.” He replied| finding nothing, after making experiments to 
gravely : “ Without doubt, every one might: | dissolve, congeal, and sublime common salt, 
it depends upon themselves.” I named/|sal-ammoniac, all kinds of alum and copperas, 
Flamel, who was said to possess the philoso-| marchasites (all stones containing metal of 
pher’s stone, but who was dead. He smiled|any kind were ealled thus), blood, hair, all 
and said: “ Do you really believe this? No,| species of animal or vegetable secretion. I 
| my friend; neither Flamel nor his wife is| proceeded by every means—distillation, sub- 
dead. It is not three years since I left them|limation, circulation, by separation of the 
“fev Indies; he is one of my best friends.! elements both by alembic and athanor (this 
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was a close inner furnace which was kept 





pursuits. He, however, lived several years 


carefully at the same temperature. It was|to enjoy his success, and by no means 
heated, not with vulgar fuel, but with a cer-!regretted his pains and labours. He left 
tain matter, about which every philosopher | behind him an apoplithegm constantly cited 
made a great secret. It produced 2 fire not | by the masters of the sacred art: Nature 
liable to be extinguished. It was called | contains nature—Nature rejoices in its own 
philosopher’s fire, and generally produced by | nature. 
animal matter), by putrefaction, by circula-| after by adepts. 
tion, by decoction, and by an infinitude of| entitled, Of the Great Secret of Philoso- 
other modes. All these operations I pur- | phers. 
sued for twelve years, by which time I was | quoted his life. The Antwerp edition is in 
thirty eight years old. I had spent besides | Latin—fifteen hundred and sixty-seven—an 
upon the extraction of mercury from herbs {excellent and curious work. It is divided 


and animals about six thousand crowns. 
We ought to tell the reader that Count Ber- 
nard was somewhat credulous, and was victim- 
ised by pretenders to the science, who spent 
his money for nothing. Had he been a poorer 
man he might have carried on his work at 
much less expense. He relates in a piteous 
tone how he spent twenty years in calcining 


His works were greatly sought 
His most important one is 


It is the one from which we have 


into four parts: first, of those who first dis- 
covered this precious art; in the second he 
narrates his own pains, experience, and per- 
severance ; in the third part he exposes the 
principles and elements of metals; in the 
fourth he professes to tell the great secret, 
which we transcribe for our readers. 
course it is in the form of a parable. 





egg-shells, in calcining copperas with vinegar, | day was wandering in the fields, and I came 
dissolving silver with aquafortis, but all with-j upon a fair fountain surrounded with palli- 
out any result. Then, says he, I abandoned!sades. None except the king of the country 
my attempts, for all my relations tormented ; has the right to approach and bathe therein. 
and blamed me to such a degree that I could! The king goes into it by himself; none may 
not either eat or drink. I had become so! accompany him. 
emaciated and disfigured that everybody who | the enclosure, he takes off his robe of cloth 
saw me believed I had been poisoned. I was) of fine beaten gold, and hands it to his head 
more than fifty-eight years old ; and alas, all! man who is named Saturn. 
these years I had been working in the wrong! and keeps it for forty days. The king then 
direction! He then set off on his travels to. takes off his undergarment of fine black 
see if the philosopher’s stone were concealed ; velvet, and hands it to his second man, who 
in any other corner of the world. He tra-:is Jupiter, who keeps it for twenty long days. 
velled into every known country, trying ani Then Jupiter, at the command of the king, 
infinity of experiments wherever he went.! gives it to the Moon, who is his third atten- 
But, says he, I found only people work-:dant, beautiful and resplendent: she keeps 
ing in the wrong direction, and I spent upon it twenty days also. The king is now in his 
these things, in goings, and comings, and shirt—pure and white like snow. Then he 
trying experiments, more than ten thousand ‘takes off this shirt, and gives it to Mars, 
three hundred crowns. He was reduced to, who keeps it forty days. 
extreme poverty by this time, and all his'hands it tothe Sun. It has become yellow 
relations and friendsforsook him, as adisgrace and not clear. } 
tohis family; and he records that in great: days, when it becomes beautiful and red. [ 
pain and shame he was obliged to quit his met with an old priest, who told me these 
country, trusting, however, always in the - things. 
mercy of God, who never forsakes those who this ?’ 
work faithfully. He went to Rhodes, where! and ten, a hundred and a thousand, and mul- 
he hoped to live unknown, and “ there I. tiplied the whole ten times,’ 
sought if I might find anything to comfort ‘not understand this.’ 
me.” He found a learned and religious tell thee no more, forI am weary,’ I then 
man, who again caused him to lose both, perceived that he was tired. I, too, felt an 
time and money. Bernard contrived to‘ inclination to sleep 


borrow eight hundred crowns, and in three! 
years it was all gone. He took then to ob- | 
serving the operations of nature, and reading | 
the works of the old alchemists, such as 
Arnold, Villa Nova, The Tarba, &. He 
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So soon as he has entered 


Saturn takes it 


After that Mars 
The Sun keeps it twenty 
I said to him, ‘ Of what use is all 
He replied, ‘God made both one 


I said, ‘I do 
He answered, ‘ I will 





FIEND-FANCY. 


UnNLEss our memory be so slippery as to 
ave lost all tenacity whatever, it was Hein- 





was by this time seventy-three years old—his| rich Heine who dwelt with great unction 


patience and courage still invincible. His 
last effort was crowned with success. At the 


upon the difference between the supernatural 
beings who inhabit German mountains and 


age of seventy-five he discovered the Great‘ forests and those that spring upso decorously 
Secret ! He was old, and the natural infirmi-|in the fiend salons. 
ties of age were aggravated by the life of}old women, rich in whirlwinds, hideous | 
hardship he had led, exposed to the noxious | dwarfs—hideous even when benevolent— 

vapours of his furnace, and still more by'dwell in lonely ravines; 
the corroding anxiety and inquietude of his‘ clatter through the air. The fiend fairy, on 





in Germany, horrible 


wild huntsmen 
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the other hand, moves in good society, she} as a representative of Saint Nicholas. One 
uses her handsome carriage when she pays a| of these youths having the good fortune to 
visit to a royal proté.xé, and if she is received | die during the brief period of his exaltation, 
with respectful awe it is not because she ia/ obtained a monument in Salisbury Cathedral. 
excessively terrific, but because she is exces-| At Ratisbon there was a similar ceremony, 


sively distinguée. 
fiend fairy tales ; from the Countess d’Aulnoy 
(recently brought before the world by Mr. 
Planché’s new edition, of which more anon) to 
Mademoiselle De la Force, the fancy that pre- 
vails is rather of the tasteful and decorative 
than of the wild and roaming kind. No child 
would go to bed frightened, after reading any 
_ one of the Countess d’Aulnoy’s tales, unless we 
make an exception in disfavour of the Golden 
Branch, as being a fiction well fitted to cause 
unpleasant dreams. Mr. Planché says of this 
strange story,—that it is one of the most 
elaborate and original of the series,—and we 
heartily assent to his opinion; but we trust 


Among the writers of 


and also at Mayence : with this distinction at 
the latter place, that the boy-bishop was 
elected on the sixth of December, being the 
day dedicated to Saint Nicholas himself. 

It will be observed that both by his own 
day and by Innocents’ Day, which is con- 
nected with him by an odious association of 
ideas, the good archbishop presses very close 
upon Christmas. Now, Christmas, with all 
its jollity, is a gloomy season of the year, and 
a supernatural benefactor who confers his 
blessings on dark nights is very likely to be- 
come among a people like the Germans a 
source rather of terror than of gratification, 


|—especially if he be discriminating in his 


that he will tell us some day how such a ter-| kindness, and punish infantine delinquency, 


ribly grotesque invention found its way into 
a collection of such genteel and courtly fables. 

The beautifying process of the fiend mind, 
in dealing with popular superstition, is no- 


where more clearly shown than in the case of 
Sante Klaas—the supernatural patron of 


good children in Germany. The name of this 
being is a corruption of Saint Nicholas, and 
this saint is no doubt the personage he is 
, made to represent, though popular tradition 
in handing bim down has used him very 
| roughly, and he comes to us all the worse for 
wear. According to ecclesiastical tradition, 
which is very different from the folk-lore on 
the subject, he flourished some time in the 
fourth century, and greatly distinguished 
himself, while yet a child in arms, by refusing 
to imbibe the maternal nutriment on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays. In course of time he 
became Archbishop of Myra, in Syria; he is 





while he rewards juvenile virtue. In Upper 
Suabia, where the power of St. Nicholas 
seems to be more firmly’ established than 
elsewhere by popular tradition, he becomes 
with all his kindness as arrant a bogie as 
ever was domiciled in a coal-hole by the 
legendary lore of a London nurse-maid. Hav- 
ing shown himself a little on the twe or three 
previous Sundays, he fairly comes out on 
Christmas-eve : his usual characteristics being, 
a black smutty face, a dress of pea-straw, a 
basket on the back, and a stick and chain in 
the hand. In some places he varies his 
costume by wearing a fur-cap and carrying a 
bill—and it is probably on account of the 
former article that he is sometimes named 
Pelzmarte or Pelzmichel (that is, Fur-Martin 
or Michael) instead of Sante Klaas. At a 


_ called Marbach he-once rode on horse- 


ack, and his discriminating nature was here 


said to have suffered imprisonment during the | so well established that parents gave him the 
persecution of Diocletian ; and is mentioned ' naughty children on purpose to be whipped. 


among the assistants at the great council of 


| Nice. , 
The Rev. Alban Butler, though he records 
the fact that St. Nicholas is particularly the 
saint of children, judiciously omits the anec- 


He faithfully executed his office, but, when it 
was performed, the benevolent side of his 
character was brought forward, and the 
chastised urchin received a donation of nuts 
and cakes from the grim dispenser of justice. 








dote by which, during his lifetime, he con-| When the saint came on horse-back, the 
spicuously manifested his protecting care for | children were expected to set out a large dish 
wronged innocence. In the course of his| of oats, which they had previously collected 
travels he fell in with an avaricious inn-! in their shoes, for the entertainment of the 
keeper, who not only coveted the property of | steed. It may be observed generally that the 
three children committed to his charge, but | Christmas visitor is no mere creation of the 
slew them all, and, after cutting them up,| imagination or even of the memory. Some 
put their limbs in a pickling-tub, on the pre-|strapping fellow assumes the awful guise 
tence that they were pork. The worthy|of the patron, and thus the promises of re- 


bishop had, however, an ogre-like scent for 
fresh meat, and, sniffing out the crime, sum- 
moned the three children to rise from the 
tub, whence they issued, safe and sound, to 
the terror and confusion of the wicked inn- 
keeper. In England the glory of the saint 
was long celebrated by a well-known festival, 
on Innocents’ Day (twenty-eighth December), 
at which a youngster was dressed up as a 
| boy-bishop, and received episcopal honours 





ward and the threats of punishment are 
easily fulfilled, 

Wander from Germany to the French 
border, to the neighbourhood of the Jura, and 
observe how light and gay the patron of 
infancy becomes, A bell is heard to ring at 
Christmas time, as in the case of Sante Klaas, 
but it is the little bell ordinarily used as a 
donkey-courant, and it announces that Aunt 
Arie—a beautiful being—has arrived at the 
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house, and the children entering an inner 
apartment find a store of toys and delicacies. 
Compare La Sante Arie, whose very name 
denotes a light etherial nature, and whose 
kindly face is one of her essential charac- 
teristics, with the moody Klaas, who will 
not deign to look engaging, even when he 
comes to perform a friendly action, but is in- 
variably black and repelling! Aunt Arie is 
a declared enemy of idleness, but her method 
of correcting is widely remote from the rude 
corporeal chastisement inflicted by the 
Suabian masterpiece of morals. When the 
carnival has arrived, a notable damsel is ex- 
pected to have all the flax spun off her distaff ; 
and when any is left, Aunt Arie testifies her 
displeasure by entangling the threads. She 
can do mischief, but she cannot become 
frightful. 

Such is the graceful courtly manner in 
which fiend fancy exerts itself in influencing 
the juvenile mind. Possibly our younger 
readers may like to be informed, that in the 
nursery legends of France there appears a 
whole family, composed of such delicacies as 
appeal to the infantine palate. Possibly they 


may even like to drop a tear over the tragical | 


history of Madame ‘Tartine, the head of the 
family in question, which we thus freely do 
into English :-— 


The mighty Lady Bread-and-Butter 
Dwelt in a tow’r of dainties made ; 
The walls of pudding-crust were fashion’d, 
The floors with cracknels overlaid, 
Sponge-cake was her mattress 
Well soften’d with milk ; 
Her bed had for curtains 
Spun sugar like silk. 


Great Master Muffin did she marry, 
Whose cloak was made of toasted cheese ; 
His hat was framed of nicest fritters ; 
In pie-crust coat he walk’d at ease ; 
In chocolate waistcoat 
He look’d very funny, 
With stockings of candy 
And slippers of honey. 


The fair Angelica, their daughter,— 
Ah me! what sweets the maid compose !— 
For truth she was the choicest comfits— 
Of hardbake is her lovely nose. 
I see her arraying 
Her gown with such taste ; 
She decks it with flowers 
Of best pippin-paste. 


Young Lemonade—that stately suv’reign— 
Once came the lady to adore, 
Large pendant gems of roasted apples 
Twin'd in his marm’lade locks he wore. 
With diadem royal 
Of cakes he was deck’d ; 
The circlet of raisins 
Commanded respect. 


A guard of cucumbers and capers 
Accompanied the mighty lord; 
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[Conducted by ' 
Their muskets were all charg’d with mustard, 
Of onion-peel was every sword. 
Upon a throne sublime of pancakes 
The royal couple proudly sat ! 
Bonbons were flowing from their pockets 
From morn till eve—and after that. 
But wicked fairy Carabossa, 
Inspired, no doubt, by jealous spite, 
Just lifted up her ugly hump—and 
Upset the palace of delight. 


Moratit&.—(Spoken by the children). 
Some sugar pray give us, 
Dear father and mother, 
And we'll do our utmost 
To build up another. 


CHIPS. 


DEADLY SHAFTS. 


We have been calling attention lately to 
the preventible accidents arising out of un- 
fenced shafts ; and the last words we said 
upon the subject were in reference to the 
misstatement of a Bradford newspaper, by 
which we were accused of serving up the | 
tumbles and kicks falling to the lot of boys 
at play, as cases of death and mutilation in 
the mills. Our comment had been but a few 
days before the world, when we were favoured 
by a Bradford correspondent with a specimen 
of the degree of attention which a newspaper 
of that town (our censor, if we mistake not) 
thinks that those little incidents of factory 
life—the deaths and mutilations—ought to 
get from the public. It devotes two lines 
and a half—one sentence—eight-and-twenty 
words—of small type, in an out-of-the-way 
column, to the narration of the latest tragedy. 
To another correspondent, who sends us a 
slip from a Leeds paper relating to the same 
event, we are indebted for some published 
—— of this extremely inconsiderable | 
ittle accident. A young man of eighteen, | 
the only son of his father, was bookkeeper to 
a firm owning a certain mill. On the last | 
Saturday in May the weaving-rooms were | 
white-washed; and, on the succeeding Tuesday, | 
this young man—whose position of trust is 
evidence that he was not an idle fellow, of 
whom Manchester may argue that he de- 
served to be smashed alive—this young man 
was helping others who were engaged in 
clearing off the marks of lime that had been 
left by the whitewashers upon some parts of 
the machinery. While he was so doing, in step- 
ping from one loom to another, “ his foot acci- 
dentally slipped ; he attempted to seize the 
gas-pipe to preserve his balance, but instead 
of the pipe he grasped the side shaft which 
drove the loom. His loose dress was immedi- 
ately caught, and he was then drawn up and 
twisted round, the shaft revolving a hundred 
and twenty-five times per minute, and his 
head and feet with every revolution coming 
in contact with the ceiling.” We are further 
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told that he was dashed against the ceiling in 
this way about one hundred and eighty times, 
and that he was then released, with his legs 
broken, his boots beaten off, and “his heels 
and feet torn and battered, his head severely 
crushed, and his arms and body also much 
bruised.” He had suffered all that torture 
without being killed ; he was taken upalive and 
sent to the infirmary, where he endured a few 
more hours of suffering before he died. Well, 
what is this to Bradford ? What can the fac- 
tory owners care. Little enough, thinks the 
local editor, and therefore he takes care to 
put the trifle in a corner among other trifles, 
wasting not more than one sentence upon it, 
thus: “An accident occurred on Tuesday 
morning at mill, whereby a boy was 
so severely injured by the machinery, 
that he died at the infirmary the same after- 
noon.” 

When the details of the case were sent to 
us, there were already two letters on our 
table, from gentlemen who were determined 
that we should not be convinced, against the 
evidence, by anything that our antagonists 
might say. Never mind what they say, we 
were told ; note what they do. In these letters 
came the details of another case. This victim 


was a man aged forty-nine, whose steadiness of | 
character is assured, one may hope, by the fact 
that he had been thirty-five years in the ser- 
vice of the employers by whose unfenced 
shaft he wasat last beaten to death. He was 
working in the washhouse of some bleach- 


works owned by a firm in very high repute, 
and was fastening one of the clams, when his 
woollen apron was caught by an upright 
shaft but eighteen inches from a wall; he 
was dragged round, beaten against the 
wall, and also against an iron pipe in 
the same neighbourhood, and killed upon the 
spot. 

\ each case an inquest was held, and 
the affair was taken quietly, quite as a 
thing of course, accounts being squared with 
society by a matter-of-fact verdict: “ Acci- 
dental death.” Upon this, nevertheless, must 
follow that which the National Association 
(for the Protection of the Right to Mangle 
Operatives) calls the unjust and scandalous 
interference of the law. That law, hitherto 
half dormant, is awake, and bent upon en- 
forcing the command that all these deadly 
shafts shall no longer mangle or murder, every 
year, two thousand human creatures ; but that 
they shall be henceforward securely fenced. 
If it were usual to have an unfenced shaft 
in the counting-house, and if only one highly 
respectable capitalist bad his head beaten 
flat, his ribs cracked, and his feet wrenched 
from his shins by it, the idea might possibly 
occur to the National Association that 
there are dangers connected with machinery 
against which human life could be, and there- 
fore ought to be, protected. Or will the 
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| thereafter report practically against the poet- 
ising vein of men who pander to a spurious 
humanity ? 


THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


Tue following letter was addressed by a 
candidate for office, to a Board of Guardians. 
It is exactly copied. 

Sir 

I have seen an advertisement for a Master and 
Matron for the Workhouse. Now I mean to try for 
the Job if you think Sir, that I can manage the 
buisness I will leave it to your judgement wether I 
can do, and whether is it any use for me to try 
because there will be many otherers I supose now you 
see my hand writeing it is rather bad and you can ges 
wat I can tolk of englis as for irish let me a lone for it 
I am 48 yeare of age and my wife is 46 shee can so 
and net and she had far beter educasion than I ever 
had, I was a farmer for 30 years in the same farm that 
my Father and Grand Father was, payd all the rents 
in the dwe years, I sold all my stock for America and 
went to Liverpool and my wife went poorly and we 
put back her i am now doing nothing as for a caritor I 
dont now what to say I am a member of the calvin 
methodist church and was chost as a Diacon 15 yeare 
ago, and I wel poove oll wat Isay and will put £200 
down for my honesty I have no acwintance with 
| your gwardians atol I wil leve it to you I have 
a couson I dont now whether he belongs to your 
Uunion or not, all that I am afraid is of making the 
acconts yp I can work single rul of three but I a 
afraid of Practice, 

Now Sir i wil leve it to you, and if you please show 
this to som of the Gwardians I dont now the names 
of either of them. Be so good as to send me few lines 
wether you think better for me to try or not and you 
think there will be sum chance I will Come to the 
milling on the 10th of this month 


I am your obedient Sarvant 
* * # 





* * * 


Direct as follows 

oll wat I say is in ernest, and in my own hand 
writing and my own words and Langwage Look 
inside for the Stamp 
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In the course of the not unadventurous life 
of the humble individual who has the honour 
| of addressing you, it was once his fortune or 
misfortune to reside in a small seaport town 
lof the Levant. Oranges, grapes, dirt, and 
rascals, were the chief products of the town I 
will call Cattivacane. There were some 
public buildings in the place,—a little church, 
than which I have seen some pigsties hand- 
somer in England; the ruins of an old castle; 
a monastery, dedicated to San Birbante, 
held in peculiar veneration, for not only did 
the best red wine on the coast come from 
its vineyards, but it was positively reported 
to number among its brotherhood a monk 
/who could read and write. There was also 
|an infamous little den of robbery, extortion, 
indolence, incompetence, ignorance, cheating, 
foul smells, and lies, called the dogana, or 








Association depute one of its body to try a|custom-house ; and attached to this—like a 
turn or two about an unfenced shaft, and | carbuncle—was a miserable little shed, where 
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all the custom-house characteristics were to be | witness in a running-down case ; yet withal, 
found reproduced upon a smaller scale—the | at last, he cringed like one of Mr. Van Am- 
post-office of Cattivacane. burg’s. wild animals after he has been well 
When any of my friends in England chose | chastised with the crowbar, and, wishing to 
to remember that I, the individual, was alive,;rend him, fawns upon him pitifully, The 
and out foreign, and were good enough to | chief cause of dispute between myself and the 
write to me, their letters, after having paid aj postmaster was the (by him considered 
prodigious outward postage in England—; undue), amount of manuscript that I chose to 
after having been fumigated with nauseous |send for a single rate of postage. I happen 
odours in abominable lazarettos, scorched, |to write a very small, cramped, microscopic 
branded with hot irons, blistered, punctured ' hand, and I ordinarily use, when abroad, the 
with needles, and ent through and through|very thinnest of foreign letter-paper. It 
with scissors, greased, stamped all over with | used to cause the knavish postmaster of Cat- 
illegible gibberish in many-coloured inks, jtivacane the most exquisite annoyance to 
blackened, defaced, and crumpled—were, | have to receive and weigh my letters—to see 
long after the time of their due delivery, | through the transparent envelope the close- 
brought to Cattivacane, when, if they were set lines crossed and re-crossed—to feel how 
not thrown overboard in the passage of the; many sheets of paper, closely written upon, 
boat from the ship to the shore, or eaten by ' there were inside, and yet to know that the 
the rats, or stolen, or used by the sailors | amount of postage chargeable upon this vast 
for pipe-lights, they were transferred to} quantity of written matter was ridiculously 
our disgraceful little post-office, to await|small. I always got the best of him in argu- 
the persons to whom they were addressed | ment and action; but only after the abuse, 
coming to claim them, There were no post-} gesticulation, and threats of which I have 
men in the wretched place. There was no|made mention. His favourite objection— 
delivery ; and all that could be done was to| dancing, screaming, and pawing the air mean- 
make periodical voyages of discovery to the ; while—was, “‘Troppa scrittura Kyrie Ingliz 
post-office, and hunt diligently among the !—Troppa scrittura!” (too much writing, Oh, 
letters, rags, shavings, sacks, and baskets, till; English Lord—too much writing !) by which 
you found the missive addressed to you.|I suppose he meant that I wrote too small 
Plenty of letters directed to Malta, Syria,ia hand to satisfy the revenue of the govern- 
Gallipoli, and even Constantinople, were|ment: that there was too much writing in 
always to be found among our letters ; as to| my letters, and for too little money. 
newspapers, they were kicking about the | Now this brief objection, troppa scrittura 
Levant for months—mere flotsams and jet-| (to explain the origin of which I have inflicted 
sams of journalism ; and report did say, that | on you the foregoing little apologue), appears 
if a resident of Cattivacane were disappointed | to me applicable to many other things be- 
in receiving an expected communication, he | sides closely-written letters. Frequently, 
not unfrequently indemnified himself by ap-| watching the world as it wags, and the 
propriating as many letters and newspapers, | dupers and duped walking up and down, and 
addressed to other places, as he could find. | going to and fro on it, I find persons, institu- 
There were almost as many difficulties in| tions, books, that tempt me sorely to call out 
sending letters to England as in receiving! troppa scrittura!—too much writing! The 
them. You had first to hunt for the post-/| eighteenth of Gloriana, cap six, sec four, with 
master, who, when he was not asleep, was | its endless be it further enacted and provided 
hunting fleas, or smoking, or fuddling himself! always, will make me cry out, almost dis- 
with rosolio, but lying and swindling always. | loyally, troppa scrittura. The filling of five 
Then, when you had recovered from the pes-! columns of a newspaper for which I have 
tiferous odour of rank oil, garlic, and tobacco | paid fivepence, with the five thousand names 
smoke which ordinarily hung about this|of the noble and honourable personages who 
government officer (what a government and | attended Gloriana’s last levee (Long may she 
what an officer!), you had the pleasure of | reign !), all of whose names I have seen five 
struggling with him as one might struggle | thousand times before, and never want to see 
with wild beasts at Ephesus, about the date | again ; the correspondence in which I am at 
of the mail-steamers calling for letters, and! present engaged with her Majesty’s Post- 
specially about the amount of homeward | master-General relative to the banknote I 
postage. Much screaming in that horrible|sent by post last Christmas twelvemonth, 
compound of Italian, French, Romaic, Turk- and which never reached its destination, and 
ish, and thieves’ Latin, known as Lingua| which correspondence, bound, would make a 
Franca ; much violent gesticulation ; much | handsome folio volume already ; the novels, 
expectoration ; and, in many cases, threats of | tales, romances, essays and facetious sketches 
personal violence; were always necessary|sent to me as editor of the Boomerang, 
before a letter could be definitely posted at| monthly magazine, for perusal ; the abomi- 
Cattivacane. The altercations I have had/nable mass of roundhand MS. written on 
with that postmaster make me tingle with | folio foolscap and stitched with green ferret, 
irritation even now. He cheatetl like a|which Messrs. De Murrey and Plee have sent 
ree he perjured himself like a/ me, and call their bill of costs ;—these, and a 
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Charles Dickens.] 
thousand- ahings besides, move me to exclaim 
in anger and bitterness of spirit, troppa scrit- 
tura! troppa scrittura! too much writing! 
I have before me a work written by Mr. 
Joun Times, F.S.A., called Curiosities of'| 
London. Before I commenced its erusal, 
and glancing merely at its title, found | 
myself sorely tempted (being perchance 
somewhat bilious and hypochondriacal that | 
morning), to ask Mr. Timbs and myself the 
question if we had not had troppa scrittura, | 
already about London, its curiosities, his- 
tory, antiquities, topography, and general 
social aspect. London past, London present, 
London even to come; Roman London, Saxon | 
London, Norman London ; old London 
Bridge ; the Tower of London; Newgate, 
Whitehall, Whitefriars and Whitechapel ; the 
Strand, the squares, the streets, the lanes, 
the courts, the alleys, the suburbs and the 
slums ; London characters ; 
people ; the statistics of its trade, commerce, 
shipping, consumption of provisions, crime, 
population, births, deaths and marriages ; the | 
inns of London, the clubs of London, the | 
theatres of London, and the dens of London ; 
the Silent Highway ; Smithfield, the Parks, | 
Vauxhall Gardens, and Highbury Barn ; 


the heads of its | 


OF LONDON. 


since the time of the Great Revolution, there 
has been yet sufficient information promul- 
gated upon London topics; whether, in a 
| word, there was an inch of ground left to 
| stand upon in the field of London literature 
| when Mr. John Timbs, F.S.A., came forward 
with more curiosities than Mr. Roach Smith 
| and Mr. Bernal ever possessed in their col- 
lections. 

After an amusing and instructive journey 
through the book I incline to the opinion : 
| not only that the author of Curiosities 
}of London has done well, and deserves well 
| of his country in having said and written the 
things therein set down, but also that not 
half—nay, not one quarter—nay, not one 
tithe enough has yet been written about 
London; and that a legion of novelists, 
|essayists, humourists, artists, archeologists 
land antiquaries might forthwith sit down 
and write volumes more on the subject of 
| London, and that without exhausting the 
subject. This is said without the slightest 
idea of disrespect or disparagement to the 
|labours of Mr. Timbs. What he has done he 
| ‘has done excellently well. He has given us 
‘much valuable information respecting the 
‘monuments, public buildings, streets and 











Sunday in London; Figaro in London; Bell’ 5 | parks of London ; ; much curious gossip about 
Life in London, Giovanni in London ; Lon-! old taverns and coffee-houses, odd characters 


don cries, London sights, London noise and|and customs. We livein half-a-dozen Londons 
bustle; the tricks of London trade, would} while strolling through Mr. Timbs’s kindly, 
all seem to have been written about up to the | chattin 


g, shady-greendane sort of a book, 
troppa scrittura point. There is scarcely a| | We see the quaint Elizabethan London with 
writer at the present day, I believe, connected | its peaked gables, diamond-latticed windows, 
with the periodical press, but who has written | ruffs, farthingales, trunkhose, floors strewn 
picturesque, humorous, or descriptive sketches | with rushes, streets infested by footpads, 
upon the sights, characters, and curiosities, | cavaleades on horseback, clergymen with 
moral and physical, of the Great Metropolis, | ‘beards and moustachios, twelve - oared 
the Great Wen, the Modern Babylon, the | barges, carved ceilings, stately, formal furni- 
World of London, the Giant City, the| ture, flat-c capped ’prentices, and cozy mer- 
Monster Metropolis, the Nineveh of the | chants i in velvet doublets and golden chains, 
nineteenth century, et cetera, et cetera,} We walk with Sir Thomas Gresham on the 
et cetera. J even think that desultory | Burse, or take oars at Essex House ; orattend 
essays upon some London curiosities have | a broad daylight performance at the Globe 
from time to time found their way into this|Theatre ; or go to the Bear Garden, hear bad 








journal ; and I am afraid I must myself plead | 
guilty spontaneously to having from time to 
time had something to say in a garrulous, dis- 
cursive, rambling, “digressive manner, about 
the bricks and mortar, the men and women, 
the ups and downs, the Lords and Commons, | 
of London. 

The question is, whether we are yet arrived 
at the troppa scrittura, or too much writing 


stage; whether in the ponderous folios of 


Stow, Camden, Pennant, Strype, Maitland, 
and Burgess ; the thousand and one guide- 
books ; the lucubrations of Ned Ward and 
Pierce Egan; the charming sketches of 
Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith ; the stern 
vigorous satire of Johnson; the elaborate 
yet compendious handbook of Mr. Peter 
Cunningham; the positively innumerable 
sketches and essays upon London men, 
London manners, and London things that 
have poured unceasingly from the press 


language and see Sackerson loose ; or dine at 
‘the French ordinary ; or watch those hard- 
featured country gentlemen going to the 
Commons House at Westminster to pass that 
{famous statute of Elizabeth—the English 
Poor Law. Or, by a great favour, and much 
bribery of porters and guards, we are enabled 
to penetrate to the sacred court itself, and see 
a court masque, with moving towers, ships 
| sailing on dry land, dancing fawns and satyrs, 
and fantastic masquers, addressing the court 
in parapbrastic bombast from CUhapman’s 
Homer, and bringing all the gods and 
goddesses in Olympus to bear upon the 
queen’s highness, her virtues, beauty, and 
awful might. It is very pleasant to think of 
these things, cutting the leaves of this new 
old book ;—pleasant to glide from the London 
of Elizabeth to the London of James—Ben 
Jonson’s masques, Inigo Jones’s fine scene- 
painting ; the powder-plot ; the suppers at 
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the Mitre, the Mermaid, and the Devil,—that 
Raleigh and sturdy Ben, and gentle Shaks- 
peare, and melodious Herrick, and antitheti- 
cal, quaint, half-fanatical, half-humorous, 
whole hypochondriac Doctor John Donne 
attended : pleasant and sad to see the first 
Charles’s London—the Star Chamber; Hol- 
lar’s House by the river; Master Rubens, 
soon to be Sir Peter Paul, painting the ceiling 
of the Banqueting House—the Banqueting 
House! ah me!—with the apotheosis of 
King James; Henrietta Maria’s French 

riests and shavelings prowling about White- 
ball, and mobbed by zealous but somewhat 
intolerant Protestants; the Trainbands, the 
melting of the citizen’s plate ; the fatal thir- 
tieth of January with the Banqueting House 
again ; the stiff, starched, puritanical, gloomy 
but firm and iron-willed London of Oliver 
Cromwell ; theatres closed, maypoles hewn 
down, superstitious pictures burnt ; commit- 
tees of sequestration sitting out sermons four 
hours long; Don Pantaleon Sa going to 
Tower Hill to be beheaded ; the reign of the 
Saints upon earth; and the liturgy of 
the Church of England read furtively 
and surreptitiously in holes and corners. 
And then a pleasant, riotous, naughty Lon- 
don ; coffee-houses, the Mall, with the witty 
worthless king walking faster than his cour- 
tiers, whistling to his spaniels, losing them 
too, as often as he lost his honour, and ad- 
vertising for their recovery in the London 


Gazette ; feeding the ducks, visiting the 


aviary in the “Birdcage” walk, giving 
Dryden a hint for his poem of the Medal, 
riding about among the ruins of the Fire 
of London—the only brave and manly 
thing he ever did,—dicing, chambering, 
and cheating Dei gratia. This London is 
a brave, wicked place. Hackney coaches, 
basset-tables; the Duke of Buckingham’s 
chymistries, paintings, fiddlings, and buffoon- 
eries; Dryden cudgelled; Elkanah Settle 
writing odes for Lord Mayor’s day; Dr. 
Oates’s flowing periwig, lodgings at Whitehall, 
and atrocious perjuries ; the crowds following 
the body of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey to the 
tomb, and howling death to the papists; the 
Plague; the Fire; the rebuilding of the 
mighty city ; the mutinous sailors round Mr. 
Samuel Pepys’ house, frightening the worthy 
Clerk of the Acts to such an extent, that he 
scarcely dared send a pie to the bakehouse ; 
Mr. Pepys himself ordering new clothes of 
his tailor, and resolving henceforward to 
“go like himself,” and be shabby no more ; 
pottering about the court, making that fa- 
mous speech of his at the bar of the House 
of Commons, which he records to have been 
declared the best speech that ever was made; 
singing in duets of his own composition ; 
bustling about the theatres, hearing Knipp 
her part while Nelly “was all cool 
and was cursing because there were so few 
people in the pit.” But we must not tarry 
in this London ; it has as many curiosities 
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and anecdotes as there are grains of sand in 
an hour-glass. Evelyn’s house at Deptford, 
Lady Castlemaine’s fine linen, Dunkirk House, 
the Duke of Ormond kidnapped, and well- 
nigh assassinated in Piccadilly; Dryden’s 
house in Gerrard Street: farewell, thou 
wicked, witty, swash-buckling, roystering, un- 
Eon London of the two last Stuart 
sings ! 

The book to which I have referred, is per- 
haps richest in curiosities and chatty anec- 
dotes relative to London during the last half 
century. The writer shows us the Chapter 
Coffee House in Saint Paul’s Churchyard, with 
all the wits and booksellers who were wont to 
congregate there, and Alexander Stevens's 
favourite box, and Macklin’s gold-laced cocked 
hat, The Chapter was the last house in London 
where you could have a real “ dish of tea,” 
It more resembled a bason full of tea than 
anything else ; but it was still known, called 
for, and recognised, as a dish, The Chapter 
also within these very latter days was the 
house of call for clergymen out of place— 
jobbing parsons, as they were expressively, 
though not very respectfully called. These 
reverend men were accustomed to assemble 
at the Chapter early on Sunday mornings ; 
with a surplice (not very clean sometimes), 
a pair of bands, and a cassock and hood, con- 
veniently stowed in a blue bag. If there 
happened to be a hitch at any metropolitan 
or even suburban church of the Establish- 
ment any Sunday morning through the ab- 
sence or illness of the incumbent, forthwith 
an express was sent down to the Chapter for a 
jobbing parson ; a bargain was struck ; and 
the reverend gentleman started off to the 
church where he was to do duty—to read 
the service or to preach the sermon (which he 
had ready written, and sometimes, I am 
afraid, ready printed, in his pocket), as the 
case might be. The usual fee was a guinea, 
but half that amount was sometimes ac- 
cepted; and instances have been known, 
under peculiar circumstances, for bargains to 
be concluded for the performance of a whole 
service, complete, including clean canonicals, 
for three half crowns and a pint of sherry 
wine. 

Considering that Mr. Timbs’s work forms 
a thick and closely-printed octavo volume, I 
cannot reasonably be expected to compress 
into the limits of this paper anything like a 
proportion of the Curiosities mentioned by 
the author, whose labours form the subject 
of my text. The ground is moreover so 
tempting, that were [ to begin to discourse 
upon some subjects that I love, I should find 
myself at the end of my literary tether before 
I had half accomplished the task I had pro- 
posed to myself. So I must say, Farewell to 
Piccadilly, Knightsbridge, Chelsea, Brompton, 
and Kensington , with all their recollections, 
fraught as they are with antiquarian 
and historical interest. Farewell to more 
enticing Fleet Street; Johnson, Goldsmith ; 
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Temple Bar with Townley and Fletcher’s 
skulls there, grinning on spikes far into 
George the Third’s reign. Farewell to the 
blood-stained meadows—the “ Field of Forty | 
Footsteps.” Farewell to the Strand, Charing 
Cross, Whitehall, the Haymarket, Pall Mall, 
and St. James’s Street. Much, and much! 
that is interesting, Mr. Timbs has told us 
about these familiar haunts; the old man- 
sions, old legends and traditions, old denizens 
and frequenters. More, however, much more 
remains to be said; and legions of Cun- 
ninghams and Timbs’s yet unborn may write 
octavo volumes, thick and closely printed, as 
useful and entertaining as their predecessors, 
before the great well of London curiosity and 
London anecdote can be dried up, Even as 
there are more fish in the sea than ever came 
out of it, so there are more wonders in Lon- 
don than the most patient searcher for curi- 
osities has yet been enabled to discover. 

I know a few of the curiosities of London, 
which I shall be happy to catalogue for the 
behoof of some future museum of metropo- 
litan antiquities. I think I have seen London 
under as many aspects as most men, and 
know it tolerably well: its stony streets, its, 
heart of marble, and its entrails of brass. I! 





have seen London from the windows ot agilded 
carriage (not my own though). I have seen it 
from the kerb where on cold days I have been | 
standing shivering : I have looked at London | 
through the doors of mean cofiee-shops, and 


through bars and gratings. The doors of 
London have been shut in my face, and then, 
after a season, they have been opened to me 
with great pomp and ceremony, and I have 
passed into Dives’ house asa guest. I have 
seen London asleep and awake in the early 
morning, and in the dead night; in rags, 
and in state liveries, in sickness and in 
health, in murder and sudden death. I have 
gone up the Grand Staircase, and have 
taken an ice from John the footman’s tray, 
and I have gone down into the cellar in Low 
Lane, and slept there among the rags and 
bones. I have ridden a tall horse in the park, 
and drawn up at Achilles’ statue among the 
dandy horsemen, and taken off my hat as the 
Queen went by. AndI have gone up Hol- 
born Hill—in a cart—though I have not yet 
exactly taken my gill at St. Giles’s, or made 
my will at Tyburn. For I have had the key 
of the street, and have known the secrets of 
the gas, and have communed with the paving- 
stones. And, perhaps with some fifty thousand 
others, I may be a curiosity of London myself. 

Of men and women who are curiosities of 
London there are thousands. To my mind, 
a certain worthy, honourable, and gallant 
member of parliament, colonel of militia, and 
extensive landowner, is to the full as curious 
as any of the odds and ends of antiquarian- 
ism; as London Stone, as St. John’s Gate; 
as Padlock House, at Knightsbridge; as 
old Bartlemy Fair—shows, sausages, sweeps 
and all; as a Wardour Street man-in-armour, 
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or as (the hirsute appearance of our dear 
colonel being taken into consideration) one of 
the by-gone lions in the Tower. Old people 
down in Lincolnshire, too, will, in after years, 
relate how the gallant colonel, disdaining and 
denouncing bribery and treating at elections, 
nevertheless gave each voter’s wife a pound 
of green tea on his own septennial return to 
Parliament, and how he boldly avowed the 
fragrant gift in Mr. Speaker’s presence, and 
sunouneud his intention of repeating it at 
every general election until his (the colonel’s) 
dissolution, an event that may be expected at 
about the same time as the Greek Calends, 
Veterans in Chelsea and Kilmainham— 
veterans in large cuffed greatcoats, with 
wooden legs, with patches over their eyes— 
“shouldering their crutches and showing how 
fields were won”—will tell how their first 
essays at soldiering were made in the gallant 
colonel’s. own regiment of militia, and how, 
after arduous field-days, he was wont to treat 
each rank and file, down to the very drum- 
mers, to a pint of strong ale. Parliament and 
Palace Yard will tell how the colonel strode 
over its broad pavement, his umbrella under 
his arm, his wide-hemmed trousers flapping 
over his wellingtons, his unbrushed hat at 
the back of his head, his huge shirt collars so 
stiff and sharp and pointed en avant, that they 
seemed couched like lances, and ready to charge 
any number of windmills ; his eye-glass, with 
its broad black ribbon fluttering in the 
breeze; his eyes wild staring ; his marvellous 
unkempt locks tangling, flying, eddying over 
his face. His praises will be sung in the 
Grand Avenue of Covent Garden Market, 
and fruiterers and florists will tell how he 
smelt melons, and tasted grapes, and bought 
bouquets of their grandsires. White-headed 
auctioneers will recount how he bought 
ancient weapons and armour, strange curiosi- 
ties and knicknacks at public sales. Ah! 
could he but have sold, could he but sell 
himself as a curiosity! What Bernal, what 
Hope, what Soane, what Roach Smith collec- 
tion could vie with the Museum where he 
was placed! 

It is strictly in accordance with our 
colonel’s being a curiosity of London that he 
is strictly indigenous to it, and is not known 
abroad. Every Frenchman is familiar with 
the names of Sir Peel and Lor Russell, 
Wellington’s name is known all over the 
world. Balmerson (vide Mr. Borrow), and 
Palmerstoni (vide Mr. Lear), both familiar 
corruptions of a certain old joker in a high 
place are yet affectionately remembered in 
Spain and Italy. But I question if a hundred 
educated foreigners, abroad, ever heard of our 
colonel. 

The man and woman curiosities of London 
are not all public property, like our gallant 
friend just dismissed. There aresome human 
curiosities 0:1 London, however, whom I may 
allude to without ofience. There is the won- 
derful old gentleman who, in the present 
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advanced state of civilisation, will persist in 
wearing a pig-tail and hessian boots. It is 
only on sunshiny mornings that you can see 
this respectable old relic of days gone by. He) 
shuns bad weather, for rain would doubtless 
impair the lustre of those (I think I may} 
call them, without exaggeration, matchless), 
hessians, and the stiffness of his well-tied | 
pig-tail. Heis a curiositynow. The butcher 
boy puts down his tray to look at him; the 
town-made dog cocks up his ears at him ;! 
the adult servant-maid stands agape at him, | 
with the latch-key in one hand, and the beer- | 
jug in the other. Yet we wore hessian boots | 
ourselves in our youth, and our fathers wore | 
pig-tails. It must be always so. A wide-| 
awake hat and an all-round collar may be | 
curiosities in eighteen hundred and eighty. | 
I dare say the mob stared and gaped at the | 
last coat-of-mail, the last ruff and 
trunk hose, the last pinked doublet, the last 
vandyked collar, the last Steenkerk cravat, | 
the last Ramilies wig, or the last hoop (a'| 
ladies’ hoop I mean), that appeared in London | 
streets. ‘There are mary bad things, which, | 
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Doctor Fell was a college don and not 
medico. 

Curiosity upon curiosities! are not the 
coachmakers’ shops in Long Acre—no; I can- 
not call them shops—warehouses: no; sheds, 
covered yards, I have it, repositories, curiosi- 
ties of London? There is nothing more 
curious you may say in numerous members of 
the same trade congregating in the same 
street than that watchmakers should live in 
Clerkenwell, Italian image-sellers and organ- 
grinders in Leather Lane, silk-weavers in 
Spitalfields, butchers in Clare Market, and 
lawyers in the Temple. Yet the coachmakers 
in Long Acre are to me curious among the 
curious. Here, in this sorry neighbour- 


a 


| hood, crime and sorrow and hunger pacing 


up and down; the gin-palaces yawning 
like the horse-leech’s daughters for prey; the 
pawnbrokers’ boxes ever open, like graves; 
shabby trades and tenements squeezed in 
between the huge repositories, like thin 
passengers riding bodkin between corpu- 
lent ladies in a stage-coach; steaming 
eating-houses and pudding and pie shops; 


thank Heaven, are curiosities of London now:|dim chandleries, and places where tailors’ 
the rack, the thumb-screw, the scavenger’s | trimmings are sold; here, among the cabbage- 
daughter, the little ease, the boot, the peine | stalk refuse of the adjoining market, the lees 
forte et dure, the pillory, Tyburn, the Star | of wort from the brewery hard by, the un- 
chamber, the Palace Court, the stocks, the | accountable gutter-muck heaps of back-slum 
penal laws against Catholics. Let us hope | poverty (for those who have nothing, always 
that, in a few years more, that baby chronicler | seem to throw away the most) ; here are the 


we spoke of may have to record, in his list of | carriages drawn up in trim array, painted, 
London curiosities gone by, much red tape,! varnished, seated on gossamer springs, ‘gilt, 


more rusty parchment, the whip, gin, sour-/|furbished, decorated, silk-lined, squabbed, 
Sundays, dirt, rags, much parliamentary | matted —with silver axle-boxes, plate-glass 
pork as exhibited in gammon, and much/| windows, crimson curtains, bearskin hammer- 
parliamentary vegetation as exemplified in| cloths, coats of arms, plated crests—that are 
spinach. ie carry rank and beauty, gold and blood, to 

Who may this hessian-booted old gentle-|court and opera, concert and ball, Ascot race 
man (without curiosity) be? Sometimes I|and horticultural show. A few more days’ 
find him sunning himself in Long Acre, that | sojourn in the repository, a little more dusting, 
curious stream of the highest commercial |mopping, brushing, and polishing, and my 
respectability running between vile shores—|lord’s carriage will be ready for removal to 
the horrors of Seven Dials and St. Giles’s on|the mews near Belgrave Square; for the 
one side, the slums of Covent Garden on the | high-priced horses (jobbed) to be harnessed 
other—the river that rises from the dubious | before ; for the fat, curly-wigged coachman to 














spring-head of St. Martin’s Lane, affects a| 
junction with the Ohio of Drury Lane, and 
then, as a broad estuary, changing its name | 
to Great Queen Street, falls at last into the 
ocean of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. When I meet | 
hessian-boots in the Acre, I take him some- 
times for a retired coachmaker, immensely 
wealthy, lingering about his old haunts ; 
sometimes for a descendant of, if not that very 
nabob who ordered his groom to go round to | 
the stables and order “more curricles ” for | 
his guests. But, the next day perhaps, I 
meet him, still sunning himself, in the street 
of Esculapius, the doctors’ walk—Savile Row. 
Then I set him down as Queen Charlotte’s 
apothecary, or as one of Geurze the Third’s 
medical attendants during hislunacy. I can’t 
help it, but I fancy him, too, sometimes as | 
the Doctor Fell whom Doctor Johnson | 
didn’t like, though, to the best of my belief, | 





mount atop ; for the ambrosial footmen with 


| the large calves and the gold-headed sticks to 


get up behind. The carriage will be ready 
then for the reception of my lord and of my 
lady, of my lady’s daughters, my lady’s 
governess, my lady’s nurse, my lady’s babies, 
and my lady’s lapdogs. O! lords and ladies 
who ride about in carriages; O! countess 
lolling on the cushions; O! noble lord going 
down to the house to split hairs with your 
noble friend; O! young nobility, moustachioed, 
chained, and ringed, rattling to the club in 
your broughams; O! loungers over silver- 
fork novels, holders of parasols, nodders to 
acquaintances in the Ring, condescending 
interlocutors of the honey-spoken young men 


in the employ of Messrs. Swan and Edgar 


and Messrs. Rundell and Bridge ; O! drivers 
up to banking-houses, drivers out to Rich- 
mond, “stoppers of the way ” on rainy nighits 


—— 
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before theatres and great houses, card-leavers | riddies are poor and bald, but the inflections 
at Park Lane mansions, book-signers at|and deflections of the Protean man’s voice 
Buckingham Palace; O! carriage people, | during their delivery are humorous. He hasa 
titled and untitled ; do you know what sort of | ready wit, too, has my Protean friend ; he is as 
men and women have seen your carriages in | ready at repartee as at legerdemain, and has as 
Long Acre before they were brought to the | many quick rejoinders and retorts, more or less 
mews near Belgrave Square? Do you know | courteous, as he hasavocations, He is a diffi- 
anything of the feeding, tending, lodgement, | cult man to tackle. I once heard him shut-up 
raiment, of the miserable beings who, crossing | (to continue the indulgence of another curio- 
the Acre to buy a red herring or a bundle of | sity of London, slang) a friend of mine who had 
firewood at the chandler’s shop, have stopped | trod the Thespian waggon, shod now with the 
to stare at the coachmakers’ men dusting the | cothurnus, now with the sock, now with the 
grand carriages? Do you know anything of | buskin ; who, in other words, had once been 
the ragged Gwillims and d’Hoziers who have|a country actor. My friend, witnessing his 
commented upon the harlequinaded heraldry | performance, essayed to “ chaff” him. 
on your coach panels, who have glozed over; “You needn’t laugh,” said Proteus, “I was 
the griffins and winged birds, the bends and | one of you once.” 
lozenges, the crests and mottoes, which they| My friend blushed deeper than red-ochre ; 
could not have read had they been even|he remembered what he had himself done in 
in English instead of dog-latin—all with the | the low-comedy and general-utility lines ; and 
same dull, stony, helplessly envious glare as|sneaked down Carlisle Street, Soho (at the 
that which they bestow upon the penn’orths | corner of which the performance was taking 
ef pudding they have no pence to buy, in the | place), in a humiliated manner. 
shop opposite? Do you know what sort of| There are many men about London— 
humanity it is that paces the Acre after! natives of a metropolitan province I mean to 
nightfall, up and down in the rain, up and} describe some day, Lower Bohemia—whom I 
down in bedraggled shawls, long after the | will not recognise as curiosities because they 
great iron shutters of the meen have |are either quacks or mendicants, Such are 
been put up? Take physic, Pomp, in Long the fellows who sell herbs and nostrums and 
Acre. Look at the fever palanquin turning ; medicated ginger cakes about the streets ; 
round the corner; consider the children coming | such are the knavish vendors of sealed packets 
out of the pawnbrokers’, and the women going | and straws, of brass medals of the devil flying 
into the gin-shops; glance up the infamous | away with the King of Hanover, as sovereigns 
courts ; lean against the posts, make one of the ; for a wager ; such even the professors of out- 
hungry band before the pudding shop; ponder | door chromo-lithography, — the artists who 
well upon your‘ carriage-wheels, and re-|draw tinted portraits, and mackerel, and 
member when they roll swiftly, almost} broken plates, and flourishing specimens of 
noiselessly, down the Acre towards Belgravia, | caligraphy on the pavement. I used formerly 
how much of the mud beneath them is human, | to entertain some respect and sympathy for 
Let me glance at a few more of the living} these latter industrials; but I found out 
curiosities of London. There is the bare-|early one morning, while watching a pro- 
footed man with the enormous red beard, | fessor commencing art for the day, just out- 
ragged in his person, spasmodic in his de-| side the Surrey toll-gate, of Waterloo Bridge, 
meanour, who is supposed to have a mission, | that he made use of a series of stencilled 
whotis reported to be one hundred and ten patterns for his outlines; knew nothing 
years of age, and who, I was once told, on very ; whatsoever of design; and only possessed, in 
excellent authority, was a bill-discounter of} tinting and finishing, a paltry degree of me- 
the sharpest order. ‘There is the gentleman | chanical ingenuity, which might have been 
in seedy, but continually changing costumes, |far better employed in some honest trade. 
who seems to me to be Proteus and Briareus| Avaunt ye quacks! in whatsoever guise ye 
combined ; for he is always appearing in dif-; may be found, 
ferent shapes and different phases of manipu-; Eccentricity, however, though combined 
lative labour in different parts of the metro-; with a slight dash of Lower Bohemianism, 
polis—now selling sealing-wax, now pens,!may charitably be ranked among things 
now vermin-annihilators, now removing the;curious. The gentleman known to the initi- 
grease stains from the cuffs and collars of! ated as Porky Clark, was a curiosity. The 
little boys’ jackets, but always haranguing | man in rags and a cocked hat, who to this. 
his audiences in a loud, confident, alcoholically- | day is to be found on Epsom Downs at race 
sonorous voice ; from time to time propound-| meetings, who tells you that he is a Master 
ing riddles and conundrums, such as, If the of Arts, quotes scraps of Homer and Virgil, 
devil were to lose his tail, where would he' and prefaces and terminates every quotation 
go to get anew one? Answer: To the gin-; by this talismanie exclamation :-—“ Another 
shop, because there they re-tail the worst} bottle of sherry—plop!”—is a curiosity 
of spirits. Or (this was during the corn-law | Curiosities, too, are most of the professors ot 
unpopularity of Sir Robert Peel), Why is|hard-lines: the man who, with marvellous 
Sir Robert Peel like a counterfeit shilling ?; quickness and accuracy, cuts out the black 
Answer: Because he’s a bad Bob! Thesei profiles; the man who, with a piece of chalk 
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on a public-house floor, will delineate in very 
tolerable heraldry, the coat-of-arms and motto 
of any noble family you like to name ; the 
thin, haggard, moustached, restless - eyed 
man who sells the tasty little roulette-boxes, 
and who looks as if he had lost some thou- 
sands at that enticing game himself; and 
specially that leather-lunged Lablache of the 
streets in the guise of a sweet-stuff seller, 
whose deep bass solo 

My bra-a-ndy bawls! 

My bra-a-ndy bawls ! 

My slap up, slap up brandy bawls ! 

yet rings in my ears. These individuals I 


consider curiosities, and respectfully recom- 
mend them to the notice of the compiler of 


the Curiosities of London against the publi- | 


cation of his tenth edition. 


I am sorry that I have not the advantage | 


of a thick octavo volume, as a museum for 
my curiosities. A poor little essayist, I am 
limited to columns. I can offer no mighty 
sirloin to my readers, but must be content 
with a modest cut off the joint. 
employ the homely language of the proprietor 
of the ham-and-beef warehouse opposite, I 
am privileged to “cut and come again,” and 
when other curious things and people occur 
to me, I shall not fail to trespass on your 
patience once more. 


UNDER THE SEA. 


Tue town in which I am now living is 
much changed from that it was some sixty 
years since. My great aunt and her chamber- 
maid were almost the sole inhabitants of a 
district that now numbers forty thousand 
souls, It was at the very window at which 
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Yet, to} 


[Conducted by 


warehouses, not to mention snuff-boxes, card- 
cases, candlesticks and knife-handles by thou- 
sands, have been made out of the timber ot 
the sunken ship. Accounts of the dreadful 
accident, describing how she canted over on 
}one side, bound in boards taken from the 
| vessel, are raffled for at all our watering-places, 
|The very walking-stick I use was rescued 
| from her hulk, beneath the sea,—or, at least, 
it has a brazen biography upon it that asserts 
so much. If a quarter of these things be 
genuine, there can be little left of her. Two 
ships were anchored over her for years, with 
|diving apparatus; and fathoms deep, and 
‘miles away from shore, the divers plied their 
ltrade. It is with some of these we have 
to do. 

The Seven Cricketers, over against this 
house, was kept, until a few years back, by 
an old diver. I often used to wonder, when 
|I was a boy, how he managed to accommo- 
| date himself to that airy situation and dry 
skittle-ground after his restricted sphere of 
action in his great bell and helmet, under the 
|midst of the sea. Thomas Headfurst was 
|very communicative to me in these early 
|days indeed, and I was very grateful. I 
could sit in his red-curtained back parlour 
| for hours together, under a fusillade of shag 
tobacco-smoke, to hear him tell of the wonders 
of the deep ; and he never balked my wishes 
in that respect. His family, he told me, had 
been divers for centuries, long before science 
had interfered with that profession—when 
the poor 


Ceylon Diver held his breath, 
And went all naked to the hungry shark ; 





|when stark, nude athletes, with sponges 
| dipped in oil, to hold more air than lungs 








I write this, she sat (I have her letter by | could carry, staid their five and ten minutes 
me), and wrote these words to her sister, | in the caves of the sea; when Sicilian Nicho- 
dwelling inland—a shepherdess, with a satin |]as, surnamed the Fish, and webbed in hands 
gown without a waist, according to this pic- | and feet like a duck, plunged fathoms deep 
ture over the mantelpiece: “The day is calm | after a single oyster, a terribly exhausting 
and pleasant, and the great vessel in the! process before even the smallest of barrels 
offing betwixt us and the fair island sways; should have been completed,—who went in 
not a handsbreadth, nor can flutter a single |for pearls and coral, however, also, and lost 


pennant.” Then, in quite another trembling | 
hand, and yet the same, is added: “ When I 
had written that sentence, Dorothy, I looked 
again, southwards, and the sea was as still as 
before, and the fair island sparkled in the 
sun; but betwixt us and it I saw no trace of 
the great three-decker. I thought my brain 
was wrong, and rang the bell for Agnes ; but 
when she too could see nothing of the ship, a 
horrid fear took hold of me. Moreover, from 
the seaport, a mile away, there came a solemn 
murmur, and a fleet of fishing-boats put off— 
too late, too late, I fear—from every creek 
and cove, so that we knew the glorious vessel 
was gone down, with all her company. I 
hear near a thousand men were aboard of 
her ; but at present we know nothing certain.” 

Even to this day this thing is interesting to 
us ; and furniture enough to stock a hundred 


his life in Charybdis by a cup too much, 
|having already obtained one gold one from 
'the whirlpool, and dipping for another to 
please the king of the Two Sicilies. One of 
Mr. Headfurst’s ancestors, it may be, was of 
that party described by a savant of fifteen 
| hundred, “who descended into the sea in a 
large tin kettle, with a burning light in it, 
and rose up without being wet,” a feat seem- 
ingly as adventurous as that of the wise men 
‘of Gotham in their bowl. Who knows but 
that Thomas’s great-great-grandfather (or 
}even grandmother) may have dipped, in his 
| (or her) time for the wrecks of the Armada, 
|in “a square box bound with iron, furnished 
with windows, and having a stool in it”? for 
|that is the description of a gigantic strong 
| box given us, by which two hundred thousand 
| pounds worth of property was fished up for 




















| before him. Nay, whether our hero’s family- 


| for even my infant faith, the narration was 


| named Bluffy, was appointed to be under the | 
| sea; for we be captains, like, and masters | 


| and wears, by consequence, a very singular 
| uniform. Now, there was no better water- 


| and they would have been employed still 


| the world, but for being so precious fond of| 
| their game of cribbage. 
| some little parlour like this present, they’d 


| work at her as hard and fast as might be. 


_ their snug parlour to the minute, never mind 
| where the game was, and out they was rowed 
| to the lugger moored above the wreck, and | 
| down they was lowered in the bell. 
| of those mornings, especially, they had a great 
| mind to throw up their commissions, and go 
| on pegging away all their lifetimes ; but they 
| thought better of it, and went aboard. Now, 
| they was accustomed to be below a good long 
| time, only this day they stayed a precious 
| deal longer, and the crew above began to be 
| alarmed, and to think there was something 


| no signal had been given to draw up, they 
| sent down a third man in a helmet, to see | 
| what had become of ’em, and a precious sight 


| diving-dresses, sitting in the bell like a couple | 
| of magnified tadpoles, and cutting, and | 


| forgotten to turn the air-cock. 
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the Duke of Albemarle, the son of Monk 
who had drawn prizes from vexed waters | 


tree had been bearing this submarine fruit so 
very long or not, it is certain his father fol- 
lowed the trade before him ; and off the Irish 
coast, near Cork, his brother is or was a most | 
distinguished diver. Whenever there was an 
adventure to be described a leetle too strong 


made oblique, and became a family incident 
instead of a personal reminiscence, as : 
“It was in the year fourteen, or, it may be, 


fifteen, when the Diomede went down, off| 


Deal, and the guv’nor and a chum of his, | 


and all, when a ship once goes to the bottom, 


workmen in the Channel than them two; 
more constantly, and been yet better to do in 
All day long, in 
be knobbing, and heeling, and going, so that 
they was seldom ready when they was wanted, 
and went by the name of the Fifteen Two. 
However, the Diomede had bars of gold in 
her, and it was of the utmost consequence to 


So Bluffy and the guv’nor was hauled out of 


On one 


wrong with the air-tube. Howsomever, as 


he sees: Bluffy and the guvnor in their 





showing, and cribbing, with the cards and | 
the board between them, just as though they | 
were in the inn parlour, except that now and 
then they was nearly being suffocated, having 

So the end of | 
it was, Fifteen Two was never allowed to go} 


| down in the bell together no more.” 


“Dear me!” said I, “Myr. Headfurst, that 


| Seems a very extraordinary story.” 


“ Xtrorniry, I believe you,” said he, “ but 
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a mate, either, to go down with me. It’s a 
fright’ning thing that sinking sinking out of 
sight of everything, a’most, without knowing 
where you're going to, nor what you may 
find when you get there. This time the 
bell missed the wreck I was arter, entirely 
(which, as it happen’d, however, was a very 
fortunate circumstance), and I was lowered 
down to the very bottom. Half way down, 
Master James, what should come into the 
machine but an enormous ’lectrical eel. He 
came in, young master, and he stopped in; 
and the higher the water rose in the bell, the 
nigher I got to the ’lectrical eel. I pulled my 


| precious legs up on the seat, I promise you, 


and sat tailor fashion all the rest of the way ; 
but when we touched ground at last, I 
wasn’t above an inch or two off the beast,— 
boxed up under the ocean, within a couple of 
inches of being shocked to death. Well, as I 
said, I was new to the work, and having 
banged at him with a pickaxe till I was tired, 
and he slipped away from me just like oil, I 
tnought it would be an easier thing to suffo- 
eate him than me ; so I didn’t turn no air on 
for ever so long, and found myself getting 
black in the face, while the animal was swim- 
ming and gliding like a gentleman in easy 
circumstances enjoying the spectacle, and 
every now and then a-splashing with his tail 
for moderate applause. So I gave up that 
dodge just in time, and resumed my pick. 
The more I picked, however, the less he 
chose, which was an unappreciated joke I 
made to myself during those trying events 
themselves, and I was obliged to try summut 
else. I laid bare the floor of the bell (which 
we can do within an inch or so), got him 
into shallow water, and very soon finished 
him off. The skin is in the big chest, in 
my bed-room, and measures a hundred and 
twenty feet from tip to tip.’ I regret to say 
that the key is lost, or I should have great 
pleasure in showing it to you.” 

Once upon a time I persuaded Mr. Head- 
furst to let me accompany him on one of his 
submarine visits to the great three-decker 
which I first spoke of as sunken opposite. I 
was in a flutter of fright and joy such as 
youths who have only been down in the bell 
at the Polytechnic can form no idea of. I 
had the perfectest confidence in the machine, 
and, above all, in my friend Thomas, but 
still I was in a greater state of “ blue funk ” 
than most boys of fifteen have ever any 
reason to be. The bell could hold but two, 
so I took the place of the other diver—though, 
of course, without a helmet—opposite Thomas. 
I had become quite accustomed by this time 
to his hideous apparel above-board and on 
land, but as we sank lower and lower, and the 
light grew dimmer and dimmer, that terrible 





| nothing like a fight I had once with a’lectrical | shako of his, and his pipes, and his parapher- 
| eel, in tifty fathom of water, west-by-south of} nalia grew frightfully unnatural to my per- 
| ,'St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall. It was|turbed vision, and I thought whether he 


| one of my earliest jobs, and I wasn’t thorougly| might not be Davy Jones himself, and the 
used to the work at that time ; and I hadn’t| bell his “locker.” Now and then some 
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strange and dreadful fish glided in upon us, 
but one glimpse of Thomas drove him out in 
an instant, and I didn’t wonder, Neverthe- 
less, it was far worse when I was left in the 
machine alone—with the fullest instruction, 
of course, as to air tubes, but also in the 
deadliest terror of forgetting them—while my 
friend (the only friend I had in all the sea) 
went about his business over the wreck—a 
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lto the vessel, and find. her fallen betwixt 
|two reefs of rock, bolt upright, with masts 
standing and sails set, just as she settled 
down. She looked, he said, for all the world 


| 


like any ship upon the surface, except that 
there was a hole broken in her side, where 
she had struck ; her boats were slung almost 
uninjured, coils of rope were lying on the 


main-deck, the hatches were open and the 


very wondrous experience that, and not easily | door above the chief cabin etairs ; the wet, 


forgotten. Many reflections of an original 
character ought to have occurred to me, with- 
out doubt, which I should have now described, 
but, as I said before, I was far too frightened 
to think of anything except air-tubes and 
getting upagain. After the longest half-hour 
anybody ever passed in their lives, my mer- 
man reappeared. He had fixed his hooks 
and eyes round a great brass carronade, and 
was extremely buoyant in consequence. 

“ But,” said he, when we were in his snug 
parlour again that evening, and he had been 
congratulating me on my prowess; “but, 
Master James, you must come down with a 
helmet some day, and then you will see 
wonders.” 

“Thank you, Thomas,” said I, “all the 
same, but enough is as good as a feast; I 
have had my duck, and enjoyed it, nor do I 
want another. I should like, however, to 
hear of anything interesting you may have 
met with under those circumstances.” 

“Well,” said he, and he turned his quid in 
his mouth, and brought his right eye to bear 
steadfastly upon me, as was his wont during 
compilation ; “I will tell you of an occur- 
rence that happened to my brother within 
the last few years ; he has become an altered 
man since, I assure you, and generally takes 
a religious work down in the bell with him. 

“There was a friend of his, mate to a West 
Indiaman that was outward bound in a few 
days from Cork, and Bill, my brother, and he 
had had a difference ; what the quarrel began 
about I don’t rightly know, but the mate 
abused Bill’s profession, and called him an 
amphiberous lubber, or something like that, 
and Bill abused the mate and wished him 
under the sea, with never an air-tube ; and 
the ship sailed without making it up. My 
brother was very sorry when it was too 
late—for amphiberous lubbers has their 
feelings like other folks—and greatly shook 
when news was brought, next morning, that 
the vessel had gone down not three miles 
from shore, with every soul on board. Just 
at starting, as it might be—with all her pas- 
sengers so full of hope, agoing to join their 
friendsagain—she struck upon a rock off Early 
Point, and settled down, as it was supposed, 
about midnight in afew minutes. There was 
a good cargo of spice, and Bill was, of course, 
sent for immediate ; there was but few bodies 
floated to shore, and, knowing he would see 
some terrible sights, he was not over-pleased 
at the job; but until they could get more 
divers there was no choice, so down he goes 


swift fishes darted in and out of it, and the 
crabs were going about their work already 
| when my brother descended, There were 
| Six or seven men in the cabin, gentlemen pas- 
sengers, and a card or two that floated about 
showed they had been playing when the 
vessel struck; some of them were even 
| standing upright, just as they started from 
| their seats when they felt the shock, and one 
had a dreadful look, with pale, parted lips, as 
though a ery of agony had just escaped 
| them ; a young man and a girl—so like as to 
be sworn brother and sister—were embracing 
for the last time; the heaving of the sea, 
scarce felt at such depth, swayed all the 
figures to and fro—without a touch of decay, 
and instinct with all but life, was that ship’s 
|company. The captain, in his cabin, slept 
| his last sleep quite placidly. The sailors, for 


and driven ashore. The darkness had been 
strongest swimming of no avail. All these 
things were sad enough, and Bill’s nerves, 
iron as they were, were shaken sadly. Wan- 
dering about that living charnel-house, 
|attired so unnaturally, seeking for 
the very heart of ocean, it was terrible, and 
|yet, Master James, though you look so 


the world than is practised in high places 


wanted and, laden with as many bags as he 
could carry, was returning to the main-deck 
by another way, it seemed to him the worst 


as if in the act of flight. The look upon the 
for his latest wish, so that he dared not put 
him aside and pass by, but turned back and 
went upon deck by the road he came; nor 
ever after that dreadful sight could brother 
Bill be brought to venture down into the 
sunk West Indiaman.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Headfurst,” I said, “I never 
heard so frightful a tale in all my life.” 

“Nor I neither, Master James. but it’s 


{ 
i 


if you ask him. I don’t happen, just at present,, 
to remember his address, but he dives a good 
deal still, off the east coast of Ireland.” 
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the most part, were drowned within their | 
hammocks, only those whose duty necessi- | 
tated their being on deck were washed off 


so deep as to render the best look futile, the | 


old in | 





shocked, it was his honest business so to do, | 
and a far less hateful way of getting on in | 


| daily; still, when he had found what he | 


| job he had been ever set to do—and, lo! at | 
the foot of the companion-ladder, he met the | 
man he knew so well, and parted with in | 
wrath so lately, with one hand on the round, | 


drowned man’s face seemed to reproach him | 


true enough, and so my brother will tell you | 
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